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DREAM OF E PLURIBUS UNUM REQUIRES POLITICAL ACTION 


RACE AND NATIONALITY IN AMER- 
ICAN LIFE, By Oscar Handlin. Boston: 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4. 


Oscar Handlin has firmly established him- 
self as one of our most gifted social his- 
torians. He has the rare knack of making 
even immigration statistics read like a short 
story by Thomas Wolfe. To the majesty of 
his Pulitzer Prize volume The Uprooted he 
now adds this eloquent probe of our Tacial, 
religious, and nationality prejudices and 
hatreds. Anyone concerned with desegrega- 
tion and the revision of our immigration 
laws will welcome Handlin’s analysis of the 
myths, fears, pseudo-sciences, and social 
anxieties that created racism in America. He 
will welcome also the burgeoning omens of 
our release from xenophobia. 

An amazing revolution has swept through 
Our society in the past quarter century. The 
racism that seemed to have become a per- 
manent feature of American life is steadily 
melting away. Over-all the change in the 
American social climate from 1927 to 1957 
is awe-inspiring. Then not only was color a 
crushing burden to the Negroes, but to the 
Japanese and Indians as well. Catholicism 
was a reproach to its communicants. Anti- 
Semitism was poisonously flagrant. Pos- 
session of a Slavic or Italian name was a 
decisive liability. Discriminatory practices 
against minorities were being steadily ex- 
tended by organized movements of consid- 
erable strength. The original American 
dream of E Pluribus Unum, “From Many 
One,” seemed destined to be dumped with 
other fond hopes on history’s refuse pile. 

Then suddenly the tide turned. The Klan 
withered and died. Other hate groups 
reached their crest and receded. The ideology 
of race that sustained bigotry and discrimi- 
nation in the post-World War I era dramati- 
cally disintegrated and collapsed. 

Handlin offers us a unique account of the 
rise of racism from Negro slavery (“Since 
slavery as an institution was not readily 
shaken off, it was necessary to justify the 
exploitation involved in it; and that led 
many earnest men along a line of thought 
few regarded with favor yet not many could 
resist”) to the horrors and aberrations of 
our discriminatory immigration acts. (“It 
was as if only by creating an antagonist upon 
whom all the hatred and fear within them 
could be expended, could they find a com- 
munion of the unexcluded that would sum- 
mon up their capacities and longings for 
love.”) 

For the dramatic reaffirmation of equali- 
tarian ideals beginning in the 1930’s, Hand- 
lin pays tribute to the tough sinews of vol- 
untary association in our cultural heritage. 
The minorities were ready to act in their 
own behalf because the free institutions of 
the United States afforded them the op- 
portunity, in spite of bigotry, to organize a 
coherent self-defense. “The consciousness 
that Jews, Catholics, and Negroes have an 
identical stake in freedom because they were 
once together the objects of prejudice has a 
continuing importance in the adjustments of 
the present and future. It explains, for ex- 
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ample, why Mobile, Alabama, has fewer 
problems of desegregation than Montgom- 
ery, in the same state.” 

Handlin beiieves that our gravest present 
challenge is to find the political means of 
implementing our growing sense of racial 
and religious tolerance. Archaic committee 
systems in Congress and unbalanced repre- 
sentation in legislative bodies generally 
keep law lagging behind public sentiment 
and present a distorted picture of Ameri- 
can ideology to the world. 

; JACK MENDELSSOHN 


Constitutionality of Vatican Council 


questioned in book on Catholicism 


THE VATICAN REVOLUTION. By 
Geddes MacGregor. Boston: Beacon. 
$4.95, 


In The Vatican Revolution Geddes Mac- 
Gregor has given us a penetrating study of 
what he considers a revolutionary idea 
in the long history of the Roman Catholic 
Church—namely, the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility, proclaimed at the Vatican Coun- 
cil in 1870. ’ 

Dr. MacGregor begins by describing the 
background and proceedings of the Coun- 
cil: how every means was used to squash 
the not inconsiderable opposition—repre- 
sented by some of the ablest scholars in the 
Church—the obsessive itch of Pius IX to 
have his infallibility defined, the intrigue, 
in short, the “politics” operating in what was 
supposed to be a Council presided over by 
the Holy Ghost. 

Dr. MacGregor then raises the question 
whether, in the light of all this—some of it 
admitted even by Roman Catholic writers— 
the Council can be held to have been con- 
stitutional even on genuinely Roman Catho- 
lic principles, Certainly it was a radical de- 
parture from the very real democracy that 
prevailed in the Middle Ages, both in prac- 
tice and in theory. Certainly it is far re- 
moved from democratic conceptions of gov- 
ernment as understood in countries like 
America and Great Britain today. 

Yet the influence of the Vatican Council, 
according to Dr. MacGregor, is being felt 
today on the American scene, where the 


. Roman Catholic Church is content not only 


to legislate for her own people but will 
bring about by coercion, if possible, meas- 
ures (as, for example, in censorship of 
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literature and the arts) that affect non-Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Yet Dr. MacGregor believes that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is not irreformable. 
Technically, he points out, the Vatican 
Council “was never completed.” Rather, he 
says, “it was prorogued.” Presumably, 
therefore, the question of infallibility might 
conceivably come under the category of un- 
finished business. However many years or 
generations it may take to effect such a re- 
form, Dr. MacGregor believes it is not en- 
tirely out of the question; and the hope, he 
thinks, lies with the more intelligent of the 
Roman Catholic laity (such as the pro- 
moters of the magazine Commonweal), 
whose influence when they are sufficiently 
aroused to a cause can be very real indeed. 

Dr. MacGregor has produced a painstak- 
ing and well-organized work—one in which 
erudition and entertainment are combined. 
Here is no emotional blast, born of vindic- 
tiveness, against Roman Catholicism. For, 
Presbyterian though he is, Dr, MacGregor 
sees much that is good in the Roman 
Church, and is always ready to give credit 
where credit is due. From start to finish his 
book is characterized by the utmost charity 
and fairness. Apparently he would see the 
Roman Catholic Church remodel itself on 
something after the fashion of the Old 
Catholic Church, which he thinks is “too 
little known.” 

Here is a book that will certainly be one 
of the important religious books of the year. 
It deserves to be widely read, especially by 
the Roman Catholic laity of Commonweal — 
caliber. Dr. MacGregor’s fellow historians 
will, no doubt, pick flaws in the book here 
and there; but on the main issue I suspect 
that those who are really historically minded 
will find him dead right. 

FRANCIS C, LIGHTBOURN 


Selection of Unitarian documents 
recommended as aid to extension 


THE EPIC OF UNITARIANISM. By 
David B. Parke. Boston: Beacon. $3.50. 


This book is an indispensable tool for 
every Unitarian minister, and should be- 
come at once an important factor in the life 
of every organized Unitarian group. It be- 
longs in the working library of every church 
and fellowship, and wherever a class in 
preparation for membership is being held it 
will find abundant resource material within 
its pages. : 

Here are selections from many of the 
basic documents in Unitarian history, 
admirably chosen and edited, and presented 
in attractive form, with an enthusiasm that 
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is contagious and a careful scholarship that 
is trustworthy. Most of the selections are 
brief, and will whet the reader’s appetite for 
further study. There is a sense of movement 
that is exciting, and a recognition of the liv- 
ing significance of history that stirs the 
imagination. 

Whether the book will prove more useful 
to new Unitarians or to those well-seasoned 
in the faith, it would be difficult to say. Both 
need it. To those who have just discovered 
Unitarianism, it will provide a sense of 
background that will be reassuring and stim- 
ulating. To those—like the editor himself— 
who have generations of Unitarianism be- 
hind them, it will be full of surprises that 
‘will shock them out of any complacency and 
renew their faith in the future of the move- 
ment. There couldn’t be more persuasive 
testimony to the truth of the familiar saying 
that “the past is prelude.” 

If a copy of this book could fall into the 
hands of at least one extension-minded per- 
son in every Unitarian church and fellow- 
ship in the land, it might have a record- 
breaking sale; and the final result would be 
to strengthen our cause immeasurably, not 
only in wider extension, but in depth. 

What I have written is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a review. It is frankly a sales-talk. That 
is the fault of the book itself! 

FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


Examination of spiritual life 
of Catholicism found lacking 


THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD. By 
Thomas Verner Moore. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $3.95. 


In the words of the author, this book is 
“an attempt to lead the reader onward in the 
service of God by making him familiar with 
the spiritual life of man with God from its 
earliest beginnings to perfect union of the 
soul with God.” Father Moore, formerly 
head of the department of psychology and 
psychiatry and director of the child guidance 
center at Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., has for the past ten years been a mem- 
ber of a monastic order, the Carthusians, in 
Spain. 

By means of a detailed questionnaire, the 
author has surveyed two hundred Roman 
Catholics to determine the nature, extent, 
and evolution of their spiritual life. His book 
consists largely of a running commentary 
on the replies received, with liberal use of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LET MAN LEARN THE REVELATION 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 
Psalm 19; ] 


Seek Him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, 
And turneth the shadow of death into the morning, 
And maketh the day dark with night; 
That calleth for the waters of the sea, 
And poureth them out upon the face of the earth: 
The Lord is His name. 

Amos 5: 8 


Let man learn the revelation of all nature and all thought 
to his heart, namely, that the Highest dwells with him. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The world is the book where the Eternal Wisdom writes 
its own concepts, the living temple where it adorns the 
depth and height with statues, that all may read and learn, 
and say: 

I fulfil the universe, by contemplating God within all 
things. 

But we, fettered to books and dead temples, copied 
from truth with many errors, place them above such 
teaching. 

Make us aware of our mistake. 

Let us return to the original. 

Tommaso Campanella 


My deepest and most unshakable conviction is that what- 
ever all the thinkers and doctors have said, it is not God’s 
will at all to be loved by us against the Creation, but 
rather glorified through the Creation and with the Creation 
as Our starting-point . .. The God who is set up against the 
Creation and who is somehow jealous of his own works is, 
to my mind, nothing but an idol. 

Gabriel Marcel 


Thee in Thy ‘World 


O Eternal One, it is Thee I love — 
not some lesser being 
withdrawn within the heavens, to be approached 
with careful awe and sober sacrament, 
but Thee in Thy world 
lavishly spending Thyself, for love of us, in the 
golden glory of an October woodland that through the 
whole long greyness of the winter we may have this 
beauty to remember. 
Thee I love for Beauty. 
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O Eternal One, it is Thee I love — 
not some lesser being 
showering gifts of help and healing by capricious 
will on those whose proper faith has gained them merit, 
but Thee in Thy world as ae 
revealing Thyself in the infinite ordered world of 
Thy creation, where no smallest atom, no cosmic space, 
no mountain: boulder, no blade of grass, but knows a 
law and pattern. 
Thee I love for Law. 


O Eternal One, it is Thee I love — 
not some lesser being 
ruling a robot creature by predetermined 
plan in acquiescent resignation, 
but Thee in Thy world 
limiting Thy power to give the earthling man a 
questioning mind, and a will free to do good or evil, 
daring to give the power to destroy, to share with him 
the high joy of creation. ; 
Thee I love for Freedom. 


O Eternal One, it is Thee I love — 
not some lesser being 
forgiving some, condemning others, bestowing 
blessings upon a saved and chosen few, 
but Thee in Thy world 
creating man in utterly diverse individuality, 
pouring Thy rain upon the just and the unjust, 
making with us a world where love is life’s one answer 
and only goodness works. 
Thee I love for Love. 
Alice Berry 


Prayer 


In the colors and scents and sounds of thy earth, in all 
growing things, in all creatures and their joy, in the 
innumerable chorus of suns and planets and stars, in the 
sacrament of expression of the human mind and heart, 
we worship thee, O God, as Beauty. 


In the tenderness of all creatures toward their young, in all 
manly and womanly affection, in the friendship of those 
who serve in togetherness, in the hands that reach out to 
one another across barriers, in the Good Samaritan of all 
ages, in the cup of communion passed from person to 
person in thy name, we worship thee as Love. 


In the glorious company of thy Christs and Buddhas, in all 
compassionate deeds, in the faithful fellowship of those 
who serve because they love and heal because they 
understand, we worship thee as Goodness. 


In the sublime revelation of thyself through an infinite and 
ever on-going creation, some infinitesimal part of which 
we may know, 
we worship thee as Truth. 


In the insight that comes with the beauty of holiness, and in 
the profounder simplicities that come to all sincere 
seekers of the Way and the Life, p 
we worship thee as Wisdom. 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory! 
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OPEN FORUM 


Stocktaking required; 
fervor needs direction 
To the Register: 


Unitarians in the United States and 
Canada have recently suffered a sea change. 
They have become boosters instead of 
people rather decently reticent about their 
beliefs and their affiliations. 

After chalking up a new total of 100,000 
declared members a year ago they are now 
setting their sights for “the next hundred 
thousand,” with a reasonable chance of 
securing that figure within the lifespan of 
many readers of the Register. They are 
digging deep into their pockets or cheerfully 
going into debt to build new churches and 
church school facilities. More money than 
ever before is being spent both at the con- 
tinental and the local level to advertise the 
Unitarian point of view and to attract the 
unchurched. 

On the surface it is roses, roses all the 
way. But enthusiasm, even fervor, some- 
times needs direction and planning, and 
some form of stocktaking is necessary at 
intervals. 

Regretfully (and this is written in my 
own personal capacity as a birthright Uni- 
tarian and a member of a Unitarian church 
and not as a denominational officer) [ 
feel there is ample evidence at this moment 
of high hope and boundless optimism that 
we have not thought this thing through. 
There is not proper coordination between 
the propagandists and the builders, between 
the desires of the churches and the ability 
of the agencies to serve them. There are 
still too many people willing to say “what 
you should do is—” but unwilling to in- 
crease their subscription or gift to make 
“should” into “shall.” 

This is an old story. What is new about 
it is that the suggestions are not impractical 
ones as we remember them in the past. 
They refer to expansions of service and 
increase of efficiency that could be achieved 
if money and manpower were available. 

But the shortage of money isn’t the whole 
story. A vast educational process is needed, 
and some cool thinking by some of the good 
brains we have in our churches—brains 
which at the present are not being used in 
this way. Here are some of the questions 
they might be called upon to deal with: 

May we reasonably expect to have an 
organized effort by the lay people in our 
churches and fellowships to see that new 
members are made “solid” in their new- 
found attachment? 

Can churches now building new facilities 
guarantee that there will be steady growth 
and that the necessary staff can be engaged 
to serve it? Or will building fund pledges 
exhaust the resources of the congregation 
so that there will be no money for salaries 
of qualified people? 

Are the schools of the ministry prepared 
to promise an adequate supply of first-class 
ministers? Have they calculated on the ex- 
pected large increase in number of new 
churches, plus replacement of inevitable 
losses? 

Is there informed assistance being given 
by lay people to the department of ministry 
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WATCH THAT WORDAGE 


The Christian Register regrets that, 


because of limited space, it can offer 
no assurance that letters of more than 
500 words will be given any considera- 
tion for publication in the Open Forum. 


in its recruiting efforts? Are ministerial 
salaries generally high enough to attract the 
best quality young men? 

Above all, is there a proper realization of 
the need to double and treble our denomi- 
national giving to make sure that desire will 
not outstrip performance? 

The answer to all these questions, and 
more like them, may be quite affirmative, 
as far as concerns “the high command.” This 
writer’s anxiety is that they should te 
answered in the same way by the rank and 
file—if Unitarians will consent to being so 
designated. For in spite of the Register, 
Signal, Lamplighter, Alliance News and the 
other media of information available in 
generous supply, there is much work to be 
done before the great majority of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship really understands what 
is going on and how great are the oppor- 
tunities. 

Summer conferences are often very pro- 
ductive and illuminating. But how many of 
the delegates (frequently the same dedicated 
people year after year) have the chance, or 
even ask for time and occasion, to tell their 
fellow members what they have learned? 
Let’s not have another commission to review 
the situation. Let’s merely have a greater 
zeal on the part of those—and I mean the 
lay people—who do know the inside story 
for a campaign of information among their 
fellow church members. Let’s be more sure 
than some of us feel right now that all Uni- 
tarians, and not just a loyal few, are prop- 
erly farsighted and are weighing the pros 
and cons. 

Opportunity is here. Let’s grasp it with 
sturdy, well-muscled hands, not with flabby 
fingers.—H. TALBOT PEARSON, Boston, Mass. 


‘Lord’s Prayer’ revision 
draws many inquiries 


To the Register: 

Unitarians like Donald R. Patterson of 
Baltimore, who writes to the Register that 
he would blush to reveal to his orthodox 
friends my “presumption” in rewriting the 
‘Tord’s Prayer” in the December Register, 
may find these friends ahead of him in in- 
dependent thinking. I have received numer- 
ous letters from members of orthodox 
churches cordially endorsing my rewriting 
of the Prayer which was reprinted in 
Newsweek of January 21. Some ask me 
how they can find and join a Unitarian 
church with beliefs like mine. Mr. Patter- 
son’s blushes are unnecessary, unless for 
himself, for he out-orthodoxes some of the 
orthodox whom he is so afraid of offending. 

Unless the Unitarian church is distinctly 
different from other churches, it does not 
justify its separate existence. It is only an- 


other splinter group which helps to frag- 
mentize society unless it has something of 
its own, something new or different to con- 
tribute to a complex society. This requires 
both critical and constructive thought. 

No one can deny the obvious appeal of 
many “ancient and revered forms” which 
Mr. Patterson would “not lightly dismiss.” 
But to some modern minds, these event- 
ually become not merely boring from end- 
less repetition but also barriers to under- 
standing the complex universe in which 
science is helping us to find ourselves. In 
Lowell’s good Unitarian phrases, 

New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 

{ would not reply to Mr. Patterson ex- 
cept that you printed no letter in support 
of my position. I believe that what I say 
here needs to be said again, even though 
it has been said before in various times and 
places.—WALLACE P. RUSTERHOLTZ, Chicago, 
Til. 


‘Unitarian Temperance 
Society’ is misnomer 


To the Register: 

Having seen the Unitarian Temperance 
Society ad in the Register again, I cannot re- 
sist writing my reactions to their propa- 
ganda. 

First, the name is a misnomer. There is no 
temperance society which will have anything 
to do with the item under consideration. 
It is an abstinence society teaching teetotal- 
ism. How in creation can I be temperate in 
driving my car if I believe cars ought not 
to be driven? How can you practice temper- 
ance in something you have already tossed 
out completely? 

Then, after the name is put into order and 
describes rather than confounds, it might be 
well not to forget quite so soon Freya Stark’s 
comment in one of our Beacon paperbacks 
(Perseus in the Wind, p. 113): 

“What would we say of an electrician so 
anxious to avoid shocks that he tries to 
eliminate the current altogether? Because 
the spark once generated is so irresistible, 
because nothing in this world can withstand 
it, our teachers prefer to keep us far from 
the elemental, in sunless seclusion comforted 
with ornaments or bones. The same attitude 
has produced teetotalism, the confession of 
an incapacity for moderation, behind which 
is fear—the fear of life itself. Those things 
belong to the weak ages of the world, and 
it is a sign of returning health when many 
turn once more to fundamental springs, the 
careless Elizabethan freedom or realities of 
Hellas."—cARLYLE H. MEACHAM, Athol, 
Mass, 


Today's pupils are very 
much alert to brotherhood 
To the Register: 


Modern educators will disagree widely 
with Kenneth L. Patton’s “Preparing to live 
in a world community.” Fifty years ago the 
picture he paints of teachers and pupils and 
materials unoriented to world brotherhood 
might have been so. 

Today, however, seventh-graders spend 
weeks studying ‘library materials on the 
peoples and customs of the Middle East, for 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE NORMAN AFFAIR 


The tragic death by suicide in Cairo of 
Canada’s ambassador to Egypt, Dr. Herbert 
Norman, has shaken the Canada-U.S. re- 
lationship as no other incident in this cen- 
tury has done. As Canada is currently on 
the eve of a general election which will 
take place June 10, this is not an issue which 
is likely to subside. This editorial will not 
see print for several weeks; nevertheless, 
this editor, as a Canadian, feels moved to 
make some comment. 

To fill in the background briefly, the 
charges of “Communist tendencies” in Nor- 
man’s younger days first were heard in 1951, 
when, as a senior career diplomat, he was 
Canada’s permanent representative at the 
United Nations. The “evidence” voiced then 
before the sub-committee on Internal Se- 
curity in Washington was that as a young 
man in university, he had been friendly 
with known Communists and a member of 
a “study group.” This evidence was repeated 
again in 1957 by the sub-committee. 

On the previous occasion, Canada’s offi- 
cial security and investigation agency, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, checked 
Norman’s career in minute detail and gave 
complete clearance in respect to his loyalty. 
Investigators and the Canadian government 
alike were wholly satisfied that his value to 
his country was in no way impaired by these 
youthful activities, Subsequently, Norman 
was sent to New Zealand as Canadian high 
commissioner and then to Cairo as am- 
bassador in an extremely sensitive post. 

During this interval, a complete re-check 
was done by the R.C.M.P.’s investigations 
branch, and clearance was made doubly 
clear. Nevertheless, the charges were re- 
peated, denounced by the Canadian govern- 
ment, but re-asserted by the sub-committee 
and its counsel, Robert Morris. The Cana- 
dian government expressed anger in two of 
the Strongest notes it ever has sent to 
Washington. The press was no less wrathful. 

Then, April 12, in the closing hours of a 
Parliament about to be dissolved, Canada’s 
Secretary of state for external affairs, the 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson, under opposition 
grilling in the House, admitted full knowledge 
of Norman’s activities in university days, 
and vouched again for the complete loyalty 
of an eminent public servant. If Pearson 
erred, it was in not making this information 
public when the charges first were heard 
in 1951, or when they recurred in 1957, 
Instead, he chose to withhold what he knew 
from general circulation, while backing his 
colleague’s integrity to the hilt. If he erred, 
it was an error committed in the name of 
Justice and decency, 

As events turned out, however, it was not 
the right way to handle the case. The effect 
of this belated public admission of knowl- 
edge is unfortunate, in that it gives ammuni- 
tion to the witch-hunters, 

The basic issues at stake, however, re- 
main unchanged. First, Canadians are con- 
fronted with the right or privilege of any 
branch of the government of the United 
States to investigate the personal lives and 
activities of the servants of a friendly power, 
beyond the geographical limits of the United 
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States of America. The operation of U.S. 
congressional committees and sub-commit- 
tees are weird and wonderful indeed, by 
Canadian. standards. The average Canadian 
is likely to say “if the Americans want to 
smear each other, that is their own business. 
But smearing the nationals of a friendly 
neighbor is intolerable.” This is an emotional 
issue which can wreak havoc in the relation- 
ships of people, not merely of governments. 

Again, there is an even more fundamental 
principle at stake. Dr. Norman may have 
associated with Communists, have partici- 
pated in a Communist study group, or even 
temporarily become an avowed Communist 
in the 1930's, Many people, particularly 
young people, were looking for new answers 
when the free world was on its uppers in 
that grim decade. 

But no matter the nature of the times, 
good or bad, men are forever looking for 
new solutions to old ills. The only man who 
never errs is the man who never searches. 
If all men are to be judged by what they 
may have believed briefly in youth, in what 
they believed 20 years ago, or 10 years 
ago, or even yesterday, then there is no 
room in our world for any but the conform- 
ist and those who dictate conformity. On 
these terms, the American Revolution could 
not have occurred. A. DE M. C. 


THE HIGHEST HUMAN ART 


Communication remains the highest hu- 
man art. It consists of a wonderful combina- 
tion of skills—to know what oneself thinks 
about a subject or situation, to know how 
oneself feels about it, and to be able to 
interpret and guide one’s feeling with the 
bright, white light of reason rather than 
merely to find for it a clever and convenient 
rationalization. 


Then to be able to convey that feeling 


and thought to others, recognizing that each 
other has his own complex patterns of ex- 
perience, thought, and feeling and that 
whatever is conveyed will be understood not 
in the terms of the conveyer but of the 
receiver. It will be transformed by his needs, 
his conditioning, his previous emotional in- 
volvement in like situations that have been 
either joyously or painfully inscribed upon 
his heart. This is the complex mechanism of 
communication. Is it any wonder that it 
sometimes breaks down? 

This is why constant humility, forgive- 
ness, and eagerness for reconciliation are 
so important in human life. It is so easy 
to be misunderstood. Communication breaks 
down very often these days in which we 
are so busy that we have little time to talk 
things out and through. We don’t have 
enough practice, and the mechanism itself 
grows stiff and rusty from inadequate use. 
We are always taking in, through radio, TV, 
moving pictures, lectures, meetings. We far 
too seldom share, giving of ourselves, learn- 
ing how to take the measure not only of 
what it is we want to express but also of 
how it is going to affect the particular per- 
sons to whom we are addressing ourselves. 

Husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, fellow workers who labor side by 
side in the same factory or office, friend 


with friend—among such communication is 
all-important, and when it breaks down, 
serious trouble is usually the result. 

What we need, I think, is to make more 
time for simple talk, to take more time 
for simple expression of our inner feelings 
and thoughts, to cultivate a more spon- 
taneous sincerity, learning to speak our 
feelings out at once to one another, count- 
ing on each other’s love to understand and 
guide and lift us back to the true path 
whenever we go astray. We need more 
depth within ourselves, and more real inti- 
macy in our relationships, more honesty in 
our expression, and more love in our recep- 
tion and correction of each other’s faults 
and failings. D. H. 


HOW ABOUT FOREIGN AID? 


Last year both the President and the 
Senate decided that our foreign aid program 
needed a new look, or rather a series of 
new looks through the expert eyes of various 
commissions. The Senate alone contracted 
with a dozen institutions, including Brook- 
ings, Columbia, Harvard, M. I. T. and the 
University of Chicago, for research projects 
at a cost of $300,000. 

The reports are now published, and with 
surprising unanimity point up certain needs 
which directly contradict the recent trend 
of official thought. For this reason, Congress 
is tempted to turn its collective back on the 
whole panorama of new looks. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
spent more than 50 billion dollars on foreign 
aid. This began with war relief and pro- 
ceeded through reconstruction, economic and 
military aid. The grants have been unparal- 
leled, embodying, to paraphrase Winston 
Churchill, “one of the least sordid acts of 
statesmanship in history.” But each move, 
envisaged as a final emergency measure, was 
denounced by some Americans as “operation 
rat hole,” and “Uncle Sap’s” new hand-out 
to conniving foreigners. In late years, the 
growing reluctance at further expenditures 
has been reénforced by the administration’s 
promise that foreign aid was on the decline, 
and that budget and tax reduction would 
become major national goals. 

Ten years after World War II, it is hard, 
therefore, for Congress to accept the view 
that there will be need for foreign aid for 
the “forseeable future.” It is galling to hear 
that long-range planning and flexibility are 
basic to an effective program, and that tight 
congressional controls often have reduced 
our aid to wasteful, yearly. improvizations. 
It is provocative to learn that the shift from 
economic to military aid should be reversed, 
and that a greatly expanded technical as- 
Sistance program to the underdeveloped 
nations may be the one last chance for 
building peace. 

If Congress is to accept such unpalatable 
thoughts, it must be convinced that the 
country also accepts them. Congressional 
mail does not suggest this, but the hope of 
quick and personal relief through tax cuts 
is a keener stimulus to letter-writing than 
the seemingly remote and _ altruistic gains 
following a foreign aid program. It is im- 
portant therefore for citizens to remember 
that: 

1. Eighty percent of our national budget 
is for wars, past and potential. (This in- 
cludes veterans’ pensions, interest on the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


DO WE INTEND TO GO STEADILY FORWARD? 


There can be little doubt, I think, that the most important 
event in the last ten years for the expanding promise of our 
Unitarian movement—at least from the organizational 
point of view—has been the successful development of 
Unitarian Fellowships; and the recent issue of The Christian 
Register, devoted almost exclusively to this subject, offered 
abundant and convincing evidence to substantiate this claim. 
The statistical story is impressive, but there is a sense of 
power generated among the fellowships that transcends any 
merely statistical report. Here are figures that reveal an 
extraordinary growth, but behind the figures there is a 
vitality, a freshness of attitude, a confidence of mood and 
spirit that show promise of future growth beyond anything 
we have dared to prophecy. In ten years we have seen more 
than 200 new Unitarian fellowships organized, of which 
nearly a score have already become churches. To forecast 
another 200 in the next ten years would be to miss the 
essential point. Much nearer the actual probabilities would 
be to forecast 500 in the next decade. And that may prove 
to be a timid guess! 

Unmistakably, our movement has taken on a new lease 
of life;-most of us are still unable to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of what has happened, and we are not yet ready 
to accept the obligations which the new growth lays upon 
us. My purpose in writing this page is to try to help the 
process of adjusting our minds to a new situation: Let me 
begin by a few words about how it all started. 


Two Pioneer Minds 


It was more than fifty years ago that the germ-idea from 
which the whole Unitarian fellowship program has sprung 
first took possession of the mind of Lewis G. Wilson, at 
that time secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Wilson was one of the most devoted servants of our 
denomination—a man of modest but indomitable spirit, 
gifted with a high degree of imagination. He conceived the 
idea of what he called “Lay Centers,” though he was him- 
self a minister; for he appreciated the essential role that lay 
leadership might play. Although his plans bore relatively 
little fruit at the time, he is really the pioneer of the whole 
program. 

Then, in 1937, George G. Davis became director of the 
department of Unitarian extension, and a second pioneering 
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mind began to work with the problem. Himself a layman, 
with many years of practical experience in working with 
Unitarian projects, George Davis picked up the idea that 
first was expressed by Lewis Wilson and gave it definite and 
workable form. To him belongs the major credit, first for 
the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship, and ‘then 
for the whole program of Unitarian fellowships. He had 
many capable helpers, to be sure; but it was his vision and 
his wisdom that provided the leadership. He had the skill 
to pick the right staff-members, and he gave to each of them 
the encouragement and direction that led to success. 


The Value of Good Staff Work 


This story illustrates at many points the value of really 
good staff work. Lon Ray Call and Munroe Husbands have 
had incalculable influence in the whole extension program, 
especially the latter, to whom the present highly efficient 
development of our fellowships is largely due. Their skill is, 
for the most part, out of sight, and ordinarily receives little 
recognition. And then there are the assistants and secretaries 
—absolutely indispensable but so easily overlooked! The 
team has been a real team, and it has done a superb job. 

But there is one fact that ought not to be overlooked, 
namely, that there has been no increase in the staff of the 
Extension Department during this period of tremendous 
increase in the scope of the whole operation. That would 
have been a sheer impossibility—if it had not been for the 
amazing ability of the individuals concerned to double, and 
then redouble, the load they were carrying. Perhaps only the 
chief executive officers know just what this has meant, but 
the denomination can no longer afford to ignore it. There 
is a limit to the load that any one pair of shoulders, how- 
ever willing, can carry. 


The Immediate Need 


It is not hard to see why most Unitarians do not yet 
realize that the denominational extension program can go 
forward only if there is a truly significant increase in the 
funds made available to the Association for its extension 
program. Most of our churches are themselves in the very 
midst of local extension programs, and nothing is easier 
than to become so completely absorbed in the immediate 
task that the needs of the total movement are obscured and 
almost forgotten. In a sense, this is true in a special degree 
of our most successful churches. But it isn’t sound, and it 
cannot safely or wisely go on much longer. Unless we are 
willing to let our whole future progress be imperiled by 
drying it up at the roots, the financial backing of the Asso- 
ciation’s work must be increased at once and at least 
five-fold. 

F.M.E. 
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The appeal of Unitarianism 


Unitarianism has ‘missed the boat’ in the past; 
can we meet the opportunity today? 


An interesting and heartening phenom- 
enon among us is the interest more and 
more people are showing in what we have 
to offer. Denominational statistics bear it 
out. So do the greater numbers of guests, 
visitors, and strangers to regular services 
in the churches which have tabulated this 
factor. Legitimate “prospect lists’ may be 
developed which are longer often than there 
is available man power with which to 
contact them. Church schools are growing. 
It is all very welcome, including the prob- 
lems of integration and housing it brings us. 


Understanding of trend necessary 


The point of this essay is that it is ex- 
tremely important to understand why this is 
happening, and what is going to be required 
of us to keep the trend. Sensitivity has de- 
veloped in various places among us on the 
former. The Laymen’s League has concerned 
itself as an organization with it. We are 
not here trying so much to give new ex- 
planations, as to orient them towards high- 
lighting the kind of denominational imag- 
ination and church and lay responsibility 
we do not have nearly enough of. Moreover, 
without it, the curve now going up can 
turn down. 

First, something about the “appeal” of 
Unitarianism, which should not be taken 
for granted. What are the attractive and 
positive aspects, actual or potential, which 
draw people? There are a wide variety of 
reasons. Brevity necessitates capsuling and 
trying to find reasonable group headings. 
We would suggest three as being most im- 
portant in this mid-twentieth century: (1) it 
is a place of asylum; (2) it has an authentic 
religious spirit within a free tradition; (3) 
it offers unique opportunities to work on the 
religious reconstruction of our times, which 
now without any preachment from us is be- 
ing widely felt as a necessity. 


A place of asylum 


(1) Unitarian churches provide a place 
where people of liberal persuasion or tem- 
perament can band together for mutual sup- 
port and protection. The pressures against in- 
dividualism have grown greatly in this cen- 
tury. Sometimes it is very overt, as when 
a man Cannot express even a tentative specu- 
lation counter to the dogma of the group he 
is in and retain his membership in the 
group. More often it is subtle, and operates 
as a pervasive social attitude or etiquette in 
which one is schooled not to risk offending 
others because it would not be polite. Rel- 
ative to religion, we have in mind that all 
too general atmosphere in which one cannot 
really communicate with others, cannot have 
a genuine dialogue in religion at all with- 
out awkward embarrassment, hostility, inse- 
curity. Someone feels it necessary to sum- 
marize the discussion quickly with that 
monstrous pseudo-liberalism, that soporific 
cliché: “well, we are all trying to get to 
the same place,” then drop the matter and 
get on to safer waters. 


BY CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


Charles W. Phillips is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, Nebraska. He 
served in Des Moines from 1949-56. A grad- 
uate of Bethany College, he received an 
A. M. degree from the University of Chicago 
in 1940 and a B. D. degree in 1941. 


The nineteenth century was one of consid- 
erable individualism. No doubt in this coun- 
try much of the “elbow room” a man had 
was due to the fluidity of the frontier, which 
was most of the American continent. Also, 
life was enough of a struggle that a man had 
to fight to live and in so doing, learned 
some self-reliance. At any rate, there was 
a greater percentage of persons willing to 
permit leeway to a man like Robert Inger- 
soll in his day than there would be today for 
a similar type person. 


A Promethean-like individualism 


Sometimes that rugged individualism was 
ragged and raw. Yet there was always some- 
thing grand and Promethean-like about it. 
Even without social pressure, it should have 
addressed itself more to the problems of 
community. It is driven to that today, how- 
ever, not only by insight, but by necessity. 
Liberals have found, in our time, that if 
we do not hang together, we are likely to 
hang separately. We have to support one 
another, socially, psychologically, and every 
other way. One man’s voice crying about 
civil liberties, for example, is not enough. 
Not even a number of voices are enough, 
if they are not in communication with one 


another in an organization strong enough 


to compete in our giant communication sys- 
tems and get that voice heard. Even a 
number of voices are not enough if they 
cannot pool resources to file an effective 
brief in court; make a forceful petition; 
demonstrate together by their worship the 
things they hold-to be of worth. Sometimes 
the more rugged the liberal’s individualism, 
the slower he comes to common sense. 
Sooner or later he does come to the under- 
standing that trying to be liberal “all by 
myself” is a position one takes in courage 
only if it is forced upon him by circum- 
stances beyond his control. Otherwise it is 
foolhardy. We need a pooling of all of the 
strength and wisdom we can muster. : 
At the lowest common denominator, Uni- 
tarianism is a place of refuge, an asylum, a 
place to protect one’s differences, whatever 
they may be, within broad limits. As such, 
it takes in some weakness, of course. Be- 
cause of that it may be characterized, at 
times, just short of a sneer. The character 
Paul, in Robert Frost’s Masque of Mercy, 
has this to say of Keeper: 
“Keeper’s the kind of Unitarian, who hav- 
ing by elimination got from many gods 
to three, and three to one, thinks why 
not taper off to none at all, except as 
father putative, to sort of legitimatize 
the brotherhood of man, so we can hang 
together in a strike.” 


Weaklings, however, do not last long in 
any liberal movement, and have not, there- 
fore, characterized it too much. We would 
assert and emphasize that this “asylum” we 
are talking about is an immensely positive 
thing. It is the place to “be one’s self,” which 
is absolutely prerequisite to “knowing” one’s 
self. If anyone has ever suffered for his opin- 
ions anywhere, he is grateful for it. Some of 
us have. Some of us have been—figuratively 
speaking—kicked in the teeth and hit below 
the belt. We have literally been forced into 
painful compromises between self-respect 
and every impulse of spirit on one hand, 
and the food in the mouths of our wives 
and children on the other. If there is not 


' some place where one does not have to 


take that, life is not worth the candle. Per- 
haps not all persons have had bitter ex- 
perience. We would hope their good fortune 
continued. If they are perceptive, they will 
know enough to bulwark their defenses. 

The appeal of asylum is even more posi- 
tive. It is the appeal of the capacity for 
social life, for community—without ano- 
nymity. It is the appeal of the right to privacy 
—without loneliness. It is the appeal 
of the possibility of approaching love: 
without possession on the one hand, or of 
servitude on the other. These things might be 
developed into the loftiest reaches of the 
human spirit. In simple summary it means. 
that man does not live well alone. It takes 
community to enrich him, but a community 
which does not engulf him, or anesthetize,. 
liquidate, brainwash, or otherwise ‘obliter- 
ate, destroy, or emasculate the most pre- 
cious and only true possession he has—the 
capacity to say “I am.” 


Cooperation, not aggression 


Personally we contemplate no aggression 
towards any other group, and would seek 
always the terms for living with them co- 
Operatively. There are, however, no con- 
ceivable terms by which we could become 
a member, in the sense of subscribing 
acquiescence and commitment, of any reli- 
gious group which was not liberal. Still, we 
do not wish to ape the role of Prometheus. 
We do not wish to court martyrdom. We do 
not wish to die gloriously but young. Rather, 
we want to win. Win what? If possible, 
old age in peace and some kind of fulfill- 
ment inhibited only by personal lacks and 
not someone else’s fiat. Or, if worst should 
come to worst and we should have thrust 
upon us the heroism of some last stand we 
would rather have avoided, we want to 
believe that there will be around some pos- 
terity of our kind to appreciate it. 

This is an important, positive appeal of 
Unitarianism to many of us, and to more 
and more individuals, as they see we give it. 


Appeal of a free religious spirit 


(2) The appeal of asylum is not by itself 
sufficient. A second major appeal we have is 
that of being a place which keeps alive a 
religious spirit within the free tradition. One 
sees this in young parents who have grown ~ 
away from whatever religion they had, but 
face the problem of what to do with their 
children. One sees it in those who have come 
only lately by slow growth away from — 
groups in which they know they do not 
honestly fit. They are very conscious of 
leaving orthodoxy, but not religion. We see 
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Unitarianism has a unique opportunity to lead religious reconstruction 


it just as much, however, in those who come 

-out of orthodoxy, jet-propelled, as it were, 
in rebellion. They do not go to nihilism. 
Still again, we see it in those who come to us 
from no other church, but from insight that 
secular values, per se, do not fulfill. In all, 
it adds up to the fact that there is percep- 
tion that liberty is not license; freedom is 
not iconoclasm; that ethics only grows in 
a soil which vitalizes the will, and flowers 
only in the sun of an imagination which 
sees visions. There is a whole universe to 
be related to. 

We have, we Unitarians, our share of 
brashness. We are tempted, in the irrita- 
tions of defense and protest, to overstate 
a point, or oversimplify a case. Our tradi- 
tion, however, saves us from transitory de- 
fects, and gives us both perspective and 
breathing space here. The great names in 
our history—those who have given leadership 
thus far—have all of the tone, the de- 
meanor, the spiritual aspect of the seer as 
well as the prophet. With ethics forever 
high, there has been no forgetting that 
man does not live by bread alone. 

Socinus, David, Lindsay, Martineau, 
Channing, Parker, Emerson—to name only 
the obvious, but far from all—were deeply 
immersed in a crucial way in every vital 
problem of their respective times. They were 
none of them, however, men of “ideology 
and utopia.” They had a vision of the 
eternal in the temporal, the fixed within 
the contingent, the “wide horizon’s grander 
view,” the religious spirit which is equally 
at the root as in the flower of ethics. 


Ethics and religion coexistent 


True, we do not know this tradition as 
well as we should. It is a task to communi- 
cate it over and over again to so many new 
among us. The legacy has infused us even 
so, however. To borrow a phrase from Carl 
Jung, our “group unconscious” communi- 
cates authenticity to us. We are not, fortun- 
ately, dependent either on that alone, or any 
program of intensive, didactic instruction in 
Unitarian history. The thrust of our feeling 
for high ethics helps us along. Much re- 
ligion in the West has got on a long time 
in practical divorce from ethics, and is some- 
times proud of it. It is possible to have a 
kind of religion with low ethics, and one that 
passes conventionally for “high” religion. It 
is not possible to have high ethics without 
religion. Approaching the matter, as we do, 
first from the ethical side, we are driven to 
both realize and restore the religious dimen- 
sion; to reconcile the great divorce. ; 

Say, if one will, either in candor of con- 
fession or in self-criticism, that this has 
hardly grown yet beyond the point where 
we are not ashamed of the word “religion” 
self-applied, even though we apply it ginger- 
ly. Still, it is the legacy of our tradition, 
and the thrust of our moral seriousness. If 
you do not like creeds; if you have sufficient 
humility to know that you are not god; if 
you are independent enough to see the 
tyranny in any social order or state; and in- 
telligent enough to see the vested interests in 
every social plan—where do you go? Where 
indeed can one, but to that fellowship which 
- would love mercy, do justice, and walk 
humbly and creatively with powers yet 
unknown? 
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(3) Which brings us to the third major 
appeal we have. Perhaps it is, as yet, only 
a cloud on the horizon, but it is coming to- 


wards us with a rush. It constitutes one of 


the most tremendous challenges and oppor- 
tunities we have ever faced. We have a 
highly unique opportunity to be the place 
where the process of the religious recon- 
struction of our times may best be carred on. 

That a reconstruction is being cried for 
is one of the most dominant religious “signs 
of the times.” The massive significance of a 
man like Arnold Toynbee is the anguish of 
a deeply religious man and a most learned 
one trying to find adequate expression. He 
has a tortured marriage of East and West, 
because traditional idioms no longer apply. 
Tillich particularly, and even Niebuhr, have 
all of the orthodox words. The content of 
them is not traditional. The import of their 
usage is clearly for a new reformation. All 
of the existentialists, of either right or left, 
and their peripheral “outsiders” show a 
strong desire for a religious orientation, with 
equal incapacity to accept any traditional 
one. Colin Wilson’s brilliantly confused The 
Outsider did not manage a good definition 
of his character. Leslie Fiedler, who first 
coined the term a few years ago, however, 
did. The “outsider” for him was “an un- 
comfortable spirit who must either blas- 
pheme or be too religious for respectability.” 
For “respectability,” we would emphasize, 
not for “respect.” Blasphemy, we might add, 
is usually just the explosive rebellion from 
striking an authentic religious nerve. 

The whole point is that there has been 
an enormous religious and cultural cleavage 
in our century. Not in terms of clashing 
sects. Such is superficial and not in itself 
bad. Rather, and much more seriously, 
the symbols and whole theological apparatus 
—and philosophical—have become irrele- 
vant. There has developed an almost com- 
plete hiatus between the most sensitive and 
scholarly minds of our times, and the 
churches, even’ where those minds have a 
nominal relation to some church. 

In a real sense, of course, this is as true 
of us as it is of the rest of Protestantism. 
As a group, we Unitarians have not estab- 
lished contact with the most creative and 
anguished re-appraisals of our culture. Yet 
there are these significant differences: 


Unitarianism not anti-intellectual 


(A) We are not anti-intellectual in this 
matter. Rather, we have been slow to shift 
gears in seeing what our task is. It is not 
one, any longer, of being beleaguered by 
fundamentalism. It is one of salvaging all 
of the values of civilization we hold dear, 
in any terms at all. 

(B) We are not inhibited by any dogmatic 
structure which has had alleged divine sanc- 
tion and which therefore requires excessively 
tortured, or even impossible, reinterpreta- 
tions of old forms. We know something 
about what many of these other people are 
only agonizing over, namely, the mainte- 
nance of a religious impulse without encas- 
ing it in a conceptual finitude. 

(C) We are not inhibited by hierarchical 
structure which is self-perpetuating in terms 
of an authority coming from the dogmatic 
structure, and where powerful figures, with 
levers of institutional control, will fight any 


change in the dogmatic structure through 
which they have earned: their vested in- 
terest. 

We have tremendous “homework” to do. 
We have, however, free place and atmos- 
phere in which to do it. The task will only be 
accomplished in some church. The university 
has its place. Its chief role thus far has 
been to provide, in all too few places at that, 
a haven for scholarship. This must be en- 
larged and only the university can do it.. 
However, there must be lines out. The uni- 
versity man must be in effective communica- 
tion with the churchman, with a church. 
Who can invite him in so freely as we? 


Our potential a part of our appeal 


All of this sounds more like an opportun- 
ity for Unitarianism than an appeal of it, 
but there are many signs that it is just 
this potential we have which is appealing. 

Of course, what we do with all of these 
things is where the eventual test will lie. To 
have even the possibility of effective ex- 
ploitation of our opportunity means first 
a radical focus upon some very mundane 
aspects of supporting our denomination. 
What we have been saying is this: We have 
some tremendous and practical appeals and 
the appeal of unique potentiality to our 
times. They are not equal to all persons, 
but have far more response when heard 
than we have dared think. This has been 
more responsible for what growth we have 
had, we firmly believe, than any wonderful 
new strategies of any organizational sort we 
have developed. We do not have to prosely- 
tize or convert anybody. This is foreign to 
our spirit anyway. Unitarians are found, not 
made. They are not converted, they are per- 
mitted to grow. One has to get the voice 
abroad in the land, however. There must be 
a community to accept and nurture him. 

“One hundred years ago, from the 1830's 
until at least the 1860’s, Unitarianism missed 
a great opportunity. That was another mo- 
ment when the American frontier was ex- 
tremely fluid, religiously speaking, and ripe 
for a liberal development. A man like Alex- 
ander Campbell was deleting trinitarian ref- 
erences from hymnbooks. The whole 
“Campbellite” movement was self-conscious- 
ly in retreat from Calvin. Walter Scott, a 
great frontier evangelist, had a highly ration- 
alistic approach, as did the Mormons also 
in the Western Reserve Territory. The base 
may have been limited, but the “authority 
of reason” was an authentic note. It con- 
trasted dramatically with Methodist fervor, 
and was effective enough to bring great con- 
cern to, and denunciation from, Methodists 
like Peter Cartwright. Just as that gentle- 
man was violently disturbed by the non- 
churchman Abraham Lincoln, whom the 
frontiersmen nevertheless sustained and 
sent to Congress and not his Methodist 
minister opponent. 


Vital that opportunity not be missed 


Several Unitarians went out from New 
England, made a westward swing, and 
noted, rather accurately, the potentials of the 
situation. The opportunity was missed, 
however. What we would say is that we 
hope, profoundly, that the opportunity is 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Long range foresight 


We must have enough foresight in our progress and social thinking 
to meet the challenge and advances of scientific knowledge 


The full title of this discourse, heavy with 
social implications, is: “The Need for Long 
Range Foresight in Order to Reduce the 
Number of Our Futilities in the March of 
Man Toward Goals as yet Poorly Defined, 
not Overlooking the Fact that Man is Con- 
genitally Ignorant and Might Get More Fun 
out of Taking Things as They Come.” That 
title should not cramp me severely in the 
short space of this exploration. 

To plunge at once to the heart of the 
matter, I ask if you of the church and 
synagogue are ready for the future; are you 
prepared to accept the medicine that the peo- 
ple you serve are brewing; ready for the ad- 
justment of belief and attitude that the mid- 
century is forcing upon you? That is my 
first question: are you prepared for the 
coming pressure? And the subsidiary second 
question: are you planning to follow or to 
lead? 

There are many among us who remember 
our cities of a half century ago. The trans- 
formation in fifty years has often incited 
the thought: if only we had known—if we 
had only foreseen. And if then we had 
only borrowed the money and bought that 
cow pasture we would now be millionaires 
with ulcers, and with a bitter hatred of pro- 
gress. 

But others among us regret the missed op- 
portunity not in real estate but in real hu- 
manity—opportunity of serving fellow man 
in a wholesome fashion—in education, in 
religion, in euthenics generally. If we had 
foreseen the growth in housing need, would 
we now have the grime and despair of our 
slums? If we had foreseen the monstrous 
auto trucks of today would we have had the 
painful road systems that have been forced 
upon us? If we had seen more clearly on 
the horizons the inroads of science and sci- 
entific philosophy on thoughts of God, would 
we have so long delayed our present adjust- 
ment of spirit to brain? 


Forecast a simple matter 


My thought and my title deal with fore- 
sight, and not with forecast. The latter is 
rather simple over short intervals of time 
if we confine our forecasting not to man but 
to the total universe. Safely we can predict 
many of the futures in the non-animate 
world (which is most of creation). I know 
where this planet will be in the year 2000— 
in fact, where it will be at any required 
hour in that year. I know where Arcturus 
will be, and I can bound if not bind the 
Sweet influence of the Pleiades. I know how 
far this great spiral galaxy will have revolved 
in its tireless spinning in the vacuum of inter- 
stellar space, and how many tons of radia- 
tion our sun will have cast each year into 
the open where the planets move, and I can 
compute what a tiny billionth of that life- 
Supporting radiant energy our earth will 
block, and inefficiently absorb, in the interest 
of our lives, our warmth, our light, and 
our food supply. 
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Harlow Shapley is Paine Professor Emer- 
itus of Practical Astronomy and Lecturer on 
Cosmography at Harvard University. He 
delivered this talk at a recent conference on 
“The Most Momentous Question in the 
World Today,” sponsored by the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies. 


Yes, I can, and others could if it were 
their assignment, forecast, with assurance 
of close fulfillment, the activities half a 
century hence in the atmosphere of Jupiter— 
predict the circulation of its mighty mael- 
strom of methane gas, wind-driven ice crys- 
tals, and the Jovian thunderbolts. With as- 
surance also we can predict the average 
height of the Andes and Alps a half century 
hence, and the depths of the oceans. 

And I can assure you that the activities of 
the higher primates on this earth will have 
no measurable effect whatever on the side- 
real universe. As it has been in the billion 
of years before man appeared, so will it con- 
tinue to be—the great universe apparently 
ignoring the biochemical episode on_ this 
incidental planet, not ignoring us through 
design, but, shall we say, through over- 
sight. ; 


‘The world will last when gone are we’ 


These cosmic truths are to many very 
strong medicine—bitter; and is it necessary? 
Do we need such a bad tasting therapy to 
expiate the insidious doubts and bafflement 
that beset us? Do we need to be reminded by 
the Persian astronomer-poet that: 

“The world will last when gone are we, 

Without a trace of thee or me; 

Before we came there was no void, 

And when we're gone the same ’t will be.” 
But not quite the same, Omar Khayyam. 
We shall have bequeathed to the succeeding 
ages our thoughts and influences. We are, to 
be sure, but temporary waves on the ocean 
of existence. But what an ocean! 

To many the picture that science paints is 
dismal. To us, however, to us the awakened 
ones, the cosmic facts are wonderful. How 
glorious that man is a part, no matter how 
small and brief, of the mighty play of the 
universe—a part in a drama that can now 
to some extent be detailed, even by us who 
have no claim to omniscience. Perched 
rather precariously on a rocky surface we 
have the God-given privilege of watching 
the world-wide display, and interpreting 
crudely the various by-plays such as the or- 
igin of organic life, the evolution of the 


stars and of terrestrial anthropoids, the. 


course of eccentric and will-less comets, 
and the rising and sinking of mountain 
ranges. On such by-plays we can exercise 
no power, and we have no responsibility. 
Concerning them our foresight is but a 
mental exercise. But with smaller items 
like terrestrial life we have some power 
and considerable responsibility. If we should 
develop an over-all social plan, if we should 


set up one or more goals consonant with 
natural biological evolution, then we could 
well use foresight. 


Longevity or reverence? 


“These troublous times” is a phrase for 
the ages. History is rife with mourning for 


the better days of the past and with hope 


tinged with despair for the future. In one 


_Way or another the present is bad, bad, bad. 


But stop grousing! “These times of challenge 


.and opportunity’—that would be a more 


constructive phrase—and “May the days 
ahead always have enough of trouble to 
maintain the challenge.” For when danger- 
Ous curves are eliminated and the road 
beds are wide and smooth, we most cer- 
tainly doze at the steering wheel. 

I need not point out my incompetence to 
advise any one how he should behave 
in the pulpit or in the consultation room. But 
I venture to suggest that he should acknowl- 
edge, in word and act, the presence of a grass 
roots social-philosophy movement, and at- 
tempt to make the most of it. If we are 
foresighted enough to see where the non- 
church social drift is leading, we might help 
in directing its course. 

But before we can obtain any aptness 
in suggestions for the turning of the fu- 


‘ture’s wheel, we should see if goals, a few 


of them, can be openly specified. What do 
we want to happen to that segment of cos- 
mic reality to which we cling? If our goal is 
painless personal longevity, then our 
thoughts should turn chiefly toward geri- 
atrics, and the health hints on the woman’s 
page. If the goal is the persistence of the 
human species on this planet where a million 
other biological species have tried and failed, 
then we have something important to do in 
world politics and economics, and with so- 
cial sensibility. If the goal is the establish- 
ment all over the world of some particular 
set of inherited myths, then we must work 
toward the shackling of science and the rig- 
orous control of general education. If our 
goal is the world-wide triumph of some one 
political creed—capitalism, socialism, mon- 
archism—we have some brain laundering 
ahead, we must study the arts of washing 
and drying stiff the brains of the millions. If 
our goal is the building of reverence and 
humility through knowledge of the magni- 
tudes and intricacy of the material world, 
then obviously we must build up the observy- 
atories, and the biochemical laboratories, 
and the institutions for research into the 
hearts of the atoms, and the nature of mind. 


Four social goals proposed 


For us as a group, I propose a sample set 
of social goals—simple and obvious. We 
might hope for their attainment half a cen- 
tury hence. ; 

(1) World peace, but not too peaceful. 
We need always the criticism that incites 
re-examination and revision of current politi- 
cal creeds and customs. 

(2) An approach to an economic world- 
state. The approach should be designed to 
diminish large-scale human distress and suf- 
fering. Again, a little distress can be in- 
structive and constructive. 

(3) General education, world-wide, suited 
more to the future than to the past. But the 
ancient blunders should be studied to keep 
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Emergence of life from the inanimate should be of concern to theologists 


us humble, and the old cultural triumphs ex- 
hibited as a challenge to future pace-setters. 

(4) Religious education and practice that 
is not on the defensive, and which therefore 
can lead to the development of the higher 
qualities of the human being. 

Perhaps other sets of worthy goals could 
be fabricated. We might add worthy items, 
and demote one or more of the above to 
second rating. But with those four in mind 
let us renew the advocacy of foresight. The 
advance of science, rather than the growth 
of humility or charity or persistent devotion 
to ancient principles, will be emphasized in 
what follows. Any writer on foresights must 
confront himself with the new revelations 
that emerge in nearly all fields of scientific 
inquiry—mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
paleontology, microbiology, astronomy, and 
engineering most of all. 


Our age precludes escapism 


In a small book bearing the title Science 
and Common Sense, James Bryant Conant 
sounds a warning to those who hope for 
an escape from what they may feel is an 
imposition. He says: 

“Whether we like it or not, we are all 
immersed in an age in which the products 
of scientific inquiries confront us at every 
turn. We may hate them, shudder at the 
thought of them, embrace them when they 
bring relief from pain or snatch from death 
a person whom we love, but the one thing 
no one can do is banish them. . . . Therefore 
every American in the second half of this 
century would be well advised to try to un- 
derstand both science and the scientists as 
best he can.” 

Recently at a meeting of the New York 
Academy of Science, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at a park-end hotel, I attended a most 
significant large meeting of specialists from 
many sciences. The title of the conference 
was “Modern Ideas on Spontaneous Genera- 
tion.” The day was devoted to the reading 
and discussion of nine papers, and since 
the subject of life’s origin and our place in 
space and time is so important to all who 
would exercise social foresight, I ask pardon 
for giving herewith the titles of the papers: 


(1) Formation of organic compounds on 
the primitive earth. 

(2) Paleobiochemistry. 

(3) Electrolyte requirements of protista 
and archaeo-metabolism. 

(4) Speculations on origins and evolu- 
tion of photosynthesis. 

(5) Phosphorus and the origin of life. 

(6) Interaction of synthetic polynucleo- 
tides. 

(7) Structure of crystalline proteins. 
_ (8) Spontaneous generation of protein 
and the anabolic pathways. 

(9) The gene as a prime mover. 


The first paper by Stanley Miller was a 
followup of his epochal contribution of 1953, 
when he reported an experiment of putting 
an electric discharge through a mixture of 
gases. On that occasion he had synthesized, 
after a week’s operation, the amino acids 
which are basic to the proteins which are 
basic to living organisms. The gases in the 
mixture were those believed to have been 
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the constituents of the primeval atmosphere 
of the earth. The electric discharge simulated 
the primeval lightnings. The result, though 
really not unexpected by the wise, was rather 
sensational. 

The experiment was repeated by Miller, of 
course, and in laboratories at Yale, Oak 
Ridge, and the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington. Everybody verified the result. A defi- 
nite major step had been taken in the transi- 
tion from the inanimate to the living. The 
many related problems are suggested by 
the titles of the nine papers. 


Interest in biogenesis growing 


The wide interest in biogenesis by the 
whole spectrum of scientists from physicist 
to paleontologist, from astronomer to chem- 
ist, from virologist to stratigrapher, is indi- 
cated by the fact that this was the third im- 
portant conference in six months on the 
general subject of the origin of life. Two 
months before the above conference, the 
National Academy of Sciences held a sym- 
posium on biomolecular organization and 
life processes, with six contributions dealing 
mostly with the macromolecules that have 
now become visible through the latest devel- 
opments of the electron microscope. Three 
months prior to that symposium I took 
part (photosynthesis on Mars and other 
planets) in a two day discussion of this 
life-origin matter at the annual meeting of 
the Growth Society. The participants in that 
conference, emphasizing researches in photo- 
synthesis, are now producing a book out 
of their deliberations. 

This question of the emergence of the 
living from the inanimate has rapidly at- 
tained top interest scientifically, and, I 
would add, should awaken top concern 
theologically. It rivals in public attention 
the atomic transformations by fusion and 
fission, the discoveries by the radio telescope, 
and the artificial satellite. We have of course 
long been confident that the animate on this 
earth developed from the inanimate, with or 
without the help of “miracles.” That surmise 
naturally follows from the analysis of ani- 
mal bodies. Our atomic composition is the 
same as that of the crust of the earth— 
common chemical elements, including hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon. But 
now the tooling of the scientific laboratories 
has reached such high competence as to 
make demonstrable what before was merely 
hypothesis. The electron microscope, the 
supercentrifuge, chromotography, the results 
of cosmological research, the magic of the 
photo-tubes and transistors, are now all at 
hand. What were secrets about genes, vi- 
ruses, carbon chains, the terrestrial scarcity 
of hydrogen, and the like, are now revealed, 
measured, and checked in various labora- 
tories. 


Foresight for religious philosophy aided 


A synoptic chronology of this rewriting 
of Genesis in the biochemical laboratories 
should help in preparing foresight for re- 
ligious philosophy. Charles Darwin, T. H. 
Huxley, and others a century ago had some 
slightly concealed wonderment about the 
origin of the most primitive animal and plant 
forms, but they had plenty of trouble, with 
theologians and others, in advocating their 


evolution-of-man hypothesis. Scientific tech- 
niques were relatively primitive in those 
days. In this century we have seen increas- 
ing skill with molecules. Colloidal chemistry 
has developed, atomic theory and practice 
has come on with a rush, industrial chemis- 
try has fed back into the university labora- 
tories both knowledge and incitation. And 
meanwhile the astronomers and physicists 
have begun to speak more confidently about 
the origin and early history of the earth’s 
crust, air, and waters. Here are some chron- 
ological high points of this century. 

In the early 1920’s the Russian biochem- 
ist A. I. Oparin began to think about life 
conditions when the earth was young. Life 
could not start today from inorganic mole- 
cules, he and others argue; the now existent 
bacteria would eat it up, and the abundant 
oxygen would burn it into ashes of various 
kinds—that is, oxidize the tender molecular 
aggregates that aspire to that self-replica- 
tion which we term living. But, Oparin ob- 
serves, there probably was no free oxygen in 
the beginning; it mostly came later as a 
by-product of photosynthesis. And of course 
there were no murderous bacteria around. 


Classic book aided study 


Then J. B. S. Haldane in 1928 wrote an 
essay on the early days and surmised that the 
energy for the chemical evolution might 
have come from the ultra-violet radiation 
of the sun. In 1936 Oparin wrote his 
book, The Origin of Life, which contains 
a survey of the problem, some biochemical 
analyses, a consideration of the early role 
of what he calls azervates (colloidal aggre- 
gates), and some rather inspired speculation. 
The book (translated by S. Morgulis of 
Nebraska) has become a classic—a starting 
point for the subsequent work in many 
American laboratories. Techniques have 
been greatly developed since 1936; the 
magic of chromotography has speeded the 
analyses of solutions. Horowitz, Miller, 
Urey, Wald, Rubey, Hutchinson, Calvin, 
Schmitt, Williams, Weiss, Granick, Blum, 
Gulick, Fox, Abelson, are American names 
associated with this new work. The attack is 
country-wide: Cornell, Chicago, Harvard, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Yale, New York 
University, Southern Illinois, California, 
Florida, M.I.T., Rockefeller Institute, Prince- 
ton, Missouri, and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

Dr. Stanley Miller’s first synthesis of amino 
acids, and other organic compounds, out of 
methane, hydrogen, and water vapor has been 
followed this past year by similar syntheses, 
by Abelson and others, using other hypo- 
thetical atmospheres. Carbon monoxide and 
carbon dioxide, which early volcanos pro- 
vided to the primeval atmosphere, can be used 
in making amino acids instead of methane; 
nitrogen instead of ammonia. The emergence 
of living organisms in the early history of 
the earth and similar planets now seems not 
only possible by known processes, but in- 
evitable. Neither miracles nor supernatural 
activities are needed. It is a wonderful story; 
but much remains to be done in the labor- 
atory if we are to go continuously from the 
amino acids and simple proteins to the 
colloidal aggregates and complex self-repli- 
cating macromolecules; or if we are to fill in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Love and learning 


Knowledge obtained by adding up facts must have 
love of both God and man to give it meaning 


During the past 26 years, about one-half 
of my life, I have lived in the universities. 
But so far as “higher education” is con- 
cerned, I was not “to the manner born.” 
Almost the only college trained men I knew 
in my childhood were Methodist preachers 
who, with their large families, were given 
the dubious privilege of practical starvation 
through short terms in our small town as 
a reward for preaching the Gospel to us. 
And one of them confessed to me that he 
tried to keep his A.B. degree a secret. 

Now there is a problem. Why was there, 
why is there still in our America, such 
widespread suspicion of the learning of the 
schools as 40 years ago made a Methodist 
minister keep his college training under- 
ground; 20 years ago made “brain trust” 
a phrase of reproach and academic garb a 
symbol of boondoggling idiots; and today 
makes “egg-head” a term for politicians to 
conjure with? And why has such suspicion 
‘been rampant in America’s largest denomi- 
nations which have founded hundreds of 
colleges and universities? 


Problem for our whole culture 


This is a problem for our whole culture; 
and for the universities; and for the denomi- 
nations—and it is a personal problem for 
me because I belong to the culture, to the 
schools, and to the churches. 

For while I was not “to the manner born,” 
I was subsequently exposed to much higher 
learning. I spent 10 years in three different 
universities, acquiring three higher degrees. 
And throughout one thing troubled me— 
namely, that many good people seemed to 
assume that learning as such makes men 
irreligious. It troubled me because I saw 
no discontinuity—no sharp breaks—in my 
own life. Essentially what I was through 
all my yesterdays, I am today, and will be 
through my tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow. 

I graduated from high school in 1922. 
I had acquired a little learning, and in me 
it was a dangerous thing. For never in my 
Own estimation have I known so much and 
known it so well. If I was ignorant of many 
things, I was confidently so. I did not then 
feel any need of A Guide for Confident 
Living. And if I did not have entire Peace of 
Mind, I did have a colossal “complacency.” 


Down the ‘sawdust trail’ 


As for Peace of Soul, that didn’t worry 
me either. I had literally walked down a 
“sawdust trail” in a wooden tabernacle, 
under the urging of a roving evangelist who 
might be described as a “paper-back” edition 
of Billy Sunday. He thought he was thinking 
when he re-shuffled his deck of clichés. His 
revival sermons were as stereotyped as the 
incantations of a primitive witch doctor. 
And what this religious huckster peddled, 
I accepted as the whole of Christianity. 

Accepting it in this fashion, even though 
I came under the aegis of the local Metho- 
dist church, I felt that pressing on to “entire 
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sanctification” would be analogous to gilding 
a lily. In brief, living confidently with such 
terrible peace of mind and peace of soul, Ll 
must have been a superficially happy adoles- 
cent, and a thoroughly obnoxious little prig. 

I had to go to work for a living. This gave 
me an understanding of economic determin- 
ism. I worked for eight years. I must have 
had a deceitfully plausible appearance, for 
I developed a knack for getting jobs that 
was equaled only by my knack for leaving 
them. Hence in eight years I worked for 
more than eight different individuals and 
companies. Thus I attended what is called 
“the school of experience.” It was dear, 
but perhaps I could have learned in no other. 
And it enables me, whenever convenient, to 
pose as a self-made man, legitimately proud 
of his creator. 

Then I married. I have been married to 
the same wife for 27 years. Once wed, there 
was no time for a change. For meanwhile, 
without ever really understanding what it 
was all about, I stumbled down the stainless 
steel and Gothic corridors of the higher 
learning in America into a professorship. 


Two worlds with no discontinuity 


This is my life. It contains many things 
I should like to erase. However, I see no 
real discontinuity in it. But it spans two 
worlds—the world of books and the world 
of work-a-day. I know both. I have told 
some of my colleagues—and meant it—that 
they made me feel like a barbarian invasion 
of higher education. And I have told some 
craftsmen—with equal respect—that they 
made me feel like an apprentice. 

The highest compliment I have received 
since becoming a professor came from an 
electrician. After appraising some of my 


‘carpentering, and finding out that I was 


a teacher, he said—with just a hint of re- 
sentment—‘“Why, you could go to work for 
a living!” So I could. And sometimes ! 
suspect that some of my learned colleagues 
think I should. But I :won’t. I like the 
schools, and I like being a professor, and 1 
love tenure. 

My life spans two worlds in another sense 
—the world of the university’s theological 
schools, and the world of a large segment 
of ‘the American denominations that 
founded them. And this is much more a 
problem for me. It is a problem because— 
let us face it—there is widespread in the 
American churches a suspicion of the Jearn- 
ing of the universities. This, of course, is 
nothing new in America. A hundred years 
ago a minister sadly noted “an impression, 


somewhat general, that an _ intellectual. 
clergyman is deficient in piety, and that 
an eminently pious minister is deficient 
in intellect.” But it must have been a suici- 
dal impulse that prompted some leaders in 
some churches to make this impression the 
foundation of training for the ministry. 

Because they did, my life spans two other 
worlds—the world of the Bible schools and 
the world of the great universities. Happily, 
there are indications that today they are 
drawing together. For example, the Bible 
schools are staffing their faculties with 
Ph.D.’s from the universities. And religion 
increasingly is accepted on its own terms 
for study in the graduate schools. 

But these moves are only on the surface 
of things. 

What -is needed in America is a convinc- 
ing religious understanding of learning it- 
self. For only when this is achieved can the 
denominational lambs again lie down in 
peace with the wolves of the university; 
the lion of the Bible school subsist on the 
same straw as the university ox; and the 
unweaned child of the most ignorant Bap- 
tist safely enter the “adder’s den” of the 
university’s theological school. Then the 
“knowledge of Jehovah” may cover—or 
undergird—all, and what Cotton Mather 
said of John Eliot’s preaching may again be 
said of the university graduate’s sermons; 
it “was very plain, so that the very Lambs 
might wade into his Discourses on those 
Texts and Themes, wherein Elephants might 
swim; and herewithal, it was very power- 
ful.” 


Taking a cue from Paul 


I work toward a religious understanding 
of learning from a cue taken from the four- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. There 
Paul discusses maturity—about which so 
many of our contemporaries are almost 
pathetically concerned—in the context of 
his great chapter on love. He suggests that 
one misses maturity when and because he 


_ forgets that love is the primarily important 


thing for men—not certain accomplish- 
ments such as ecstatic speaking. “You must 
pursue love,” he says. (1 Cor. 14;1). 

Now love, as pictured in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, is neither easy 
to understand nor easy to practice. Love, 
it is written, “is patient,” is “kind,” “will 
bear anything, believe anything, hope for 
anything, endure anything,” and “is only 
happy with truth.” It is not envious or 
boastful. It does not put on airs. It is not 
rude. It does not insist on its rights. It does 
not become angry. It is not resentful. It is 
not happy over injustice. 

Perhaps it can be summed up best in the 
word “humility.” The man of love, eyen 
though learned and even though ignorant, 
is the man of humility. This is the love 
that is the ground and context of all learn- 
ing for the Christian. Without love, learn- 
ing itself is a matter of noisy gongs, clash- 
ing cymbals, and stuffed shirts, which in 
pride sets itself apart from the so-called 
unlearned mass of mankind in esoteric 
preciousness. It is love that bridges all the 
gulfs between my several worlds, and is the 
thread of continuity running throughout 
my typically American pilgrim’s progress. 
Tradition greater than evangelist ‘ 

My evangelist, with all his stereotypes, 
and I fear in pride, nevertheless taught love 
and humility—if for no other reason than 
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Only love gives meaning to knowledge; without it, man cannot be a scholar 


that the tradition in which he stocd was 
bigger than he was. And I from his earthen 
vessel received that Gospel in the earthen 
vessel of my complacent adolescent prig- 
gishness. But it was the Gospel of Love— 
and it burst the smug little wineskin in 
which I received it. What experience and 


learning I have acquired since has not’ 


added to it essentially, but merely enlarged 
my understanding of it. Herein lies the 
continuity. 

But here precisely is where we Amer- 
icans are most likely to go astray. Partly 
because of our long revivalistic tradition 
and over-emphasis on personally indepen- 
dent religious experience, we are likely to 
make this business of being a Christian 
disgustingly simple. 

Just how simple it can be made is indi- 
cated by Billy Sunday’s proclamation: 

You are going to live forever in 

heaven, or you are going to live for- 

ever in hell. There’s no other place— 
just the two. It is for you to decide. 

It’s up to you, and you must decide 

now. 

And one who knew Sunday well said that 
he dispensed with the customary “inquiry 
meetings” for converts, because he made 
everything so simple that no questions were 
necessary. 


Simple standards are not enough 


Thus Americans are trained to suppose 
that they can set up a few simple standards 
by which they can judge whether or not one 
really loves God and man. 

But if the four Gospels suggest anything, 
they plainly suggest that it isn’t that simple 
—that, for example, there are many people 
who cry “Lord, Lord” all their lives, who 
are not marked for the Kingdom of God. 
Indeed, the Gospels suggest that even a 
Son of God himself might appear to emi- 
nently religious and painfully respectable 
people to be only a winebibber and a glut- 
ton with a penchant for dining with glam- 


orous sinners—while His messenger appears: 


possessed of the devil because he is ascetic. 
And is it not directly said to the “high 
priests and . . . elders of the people” that 
“the tax collectors and prostitutes are going 
into the Kingdom of God ahead of you” 
(Matt. 21:31)? 

Some wit has said that Protestants have 
always had difficulty in keeping their em- 
phasis on justification by faith alone from 
becoming a justification of ignorance and 
illiteracy. He was probably at least half 
right in this, For when it is admitted that 
human knowledge without love is barren, 
some jump to the conclusion that knowl- 
edge and education are themselves neces- 
sarily a threat to religion. This implies that 
true Christianity—as “Americanism” in the 
minds of some today—must be the mo- 
nopoly of the ignorant and the stupid. 


Conclusion is not a fair one 


This, of course, is not a fair conclusion. 
Stupidity and ignorance are as commonly 
without love as are intelligence and learn- 
ing: I have known ecstatic speakers—both 
in the literal and the figurative sense—who 
were boastful about it and put on airs, who 
insisted on their rights to a point of rude- 
ness, and became angry and resentful when 
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they thought themselves ignored or denied 
—who were neither patient with nor kind 
to those who differed from them. 

A British writer criticized what he called 
Billy Graham’s “arrogant humility” in sup- 
posing that those who disagreed with him 
disagreed with God. Whether or not this 
was justly applied to Graham, we all know 
the kind of person who sees every dissent 
from his religious opinions as a denial of 
Christianity itself. This does not exhibit 
the love and humility professed. 

On the other hand, we all know men of 
at least a little learning who put on airs 
about it, have no patience with stupidity, 
and are not kind to the ignorant. I have 
known academic and ministerial “stuffed 
shirts” who loved the pomp and preroga- 
tives of Cap, Gown, and Hood—who in- 
sisted upon being called “Doctor” and 
trained their secretaries always to remind 
callers so to address them. 


Learned man is unassuming 


But when all this is said, I must add that 
I have yet to meet a truly learned man 
who was not basically unassuming, kind, 
patient and humble. I think this is because, 
as Emerson said, the secret of the true 
scholar is that he knows that every person 
he meets can be his schoolmaster in at 
least one area—and in this area the scholar 
gladly becomes the pupil. This requires 
love and humility. In this sense, then, with- 
out love a man could never become a 
scholar. 

But in a more profound sense we may 
understand how and why love is the be- 
ginning and the end, and the context of 
learning, by comparing and _ contrasting 
The Preacher of Ecclesiastes with the “cer- 
tain rich man” of the parable in the twelfth 
chapter of Luke. 

The Preacher was a very learned man— 
at least we have his word for it. “I turned 
my mind to knowledge,” he says, “and to 
searching and seeking wisdom and _ sub- 
stance” (7:25). In this quest, he adds, “I 
set my mind to search and to investigate 

. everything that is done beneath the 
heavens” (1:13). 

It was an inclusive order, even in a 
world much less complex than ours. But 
he set about it systematically, “adding one 
to one to find the total.” This suggests what 
academic people would call his method, or 
approach. Assuming that the “world” is 
made up of many discreet events or experi- 
ences, he thought he could collect all the 
“facts,” put them together, and there would 
be the total meaning of human life. 

I am not surprised that this task soon 
palled on him to such an extent that he be- 
gan to “stimulate (his) flesh with 
wine” (2:3), to train “singing men and 
women for” himself (2:8), to distract him- 
self with laughter, and to busy himself in 
all sorts of fussy projects. We—we happy 
enlightened few—have sometimes done the 
same thing. And as a historian, I know 
that the boredom brought on by the sys- 
tematic collecting of “facts,” as such, is 


commonly floated on a sea of alcohol, or, ° 


among residual puritans, given buoyancy 
by psychiatric counseling. 

So, said the now petulant Preacher, “the 
total .. . I have sought repeatedly, but not 


found” °(7:27-28). He had looked at all 
God’s work, and concluded 

that man is unable to discover (or 

understand) the work which is done 

under the sun, inasmuch as man may 
labor in its search, but he will not 

find it; (8:17). 

Therefore, all knowledge of the past is 
“vanity,” and all you learn from its study 
is that “there is one fate for all” men. 
While they are alive “madness is in their 
minds . . . and after that—to the dead” 
and “the dead know nothing at all” (9:3,5). 
No matter how wise I am, “as it befalls 
the fool, so will it befall me . . . the wise 
and the fool alike die!” So he threw his 
quest for knowledge overboard and blamed 
God. “No man knows” and all man’ 
“works are in the hand of God” (9:1); an¢ 
with that realization “I hated life; for every- 
thing that is done under the sun seemed te 
me wrong” (2:11-17). 

From there, it was but a step to the con- 
clusion that “there is nothing good for man 
but that he eat and drink and find satisfac- 
faction in his work” (2:24), “and be merry; 
for this (alone) will stay with him in his 
toil during the course of his life” (8:15). 
This was the end of his typical quest for 
meaning by “adding one to one to find 
the total.” 


Parable of the ‘rich young man’ 

The Preacher was wise in his own esti- 
mation, and in his own time. But we can’t 
help being haunted by what is suggested 
in the parable of “a certain rich man”; 
namely, that the one who concludes that the 
only end of life is to “eat, drink, and enjoy 
yourself” is a “fool” in the sight of God 
and man. 

Commonly I suppose we think of this 
“certain rich man” as a simple rustic—a 
naive dust-bowl Okie, carried away by a 
little rain and a bumper crop. But suppos- 
ing we think of him as “The Preacher” who, 
because he was prosperous enough to have 
leisure for study, arrived at his decision to 
take his ease, eat, drink, and enjoy him- 
self, not in a sudden burst of enthusiasm 
but by the long and devious route suggested 
by Ecclesiastes, What then was his mistake? 

The parable is told to illustrate the point 
that “no matter how rich he is” in material 
goods, abilities, education, “a man’s life 
does not belong to himself” (Luke 12:15). 

Hence, from this perspective, The Preach- 
er’s mistake was in supposing that his life 
did belong to himself alone. What frus- 
trated him was that he had knowledge with- 
out love for God and man to give it over- 
all meaning. 


The Christian point of view 

From a Christian point of view, a man’s 
life belongs to God—the God of love and 
of justice—and the command which is the 
essence of the wisdom given to him is that 

you must love the Lord your God with 

your whole heart, your whole soul, 
your whole mind, and your whole 
strength. And you must love your 
neighbor as you do yourself (Mark 

12:30-31). 

This it is, and not the knowledge attained 
by adding one to one, that gives over-all 
meaning to his life. And this it is that ex- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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‘The larger thought of God’ 


Mankind gropes with increasing speed toward realization 
of the divine principle found in every man 


Samuel Longfellow, perhaps the greatest 
minister my old home Unitarian Church of 
Germantown had in the 19th century, was 
also one of our greatest Unitarian hymn 
writers. One stanza of a favorite hymn 
seems to me to sum up, almost better than 
anything else I know, the spirit and message 
of our liberal movement: 

One in the freedom of the truth; 
One in the joy of paths untrod; 
One in the soul’s perennial youth; 
One in the larger thought of God. 

Most healthy protest in religion has been 
the work of earnest seekers after a “larger 
thought of God.” Harry Emerson Fosdick 
wrote an excellent book on the Bible, taking 
this as his theme. For the Bible does not 
present a uniform concept of God. It pre- 
sents a growing, battling set of conceptions. 
Robert Graves wrote a novel, J, Jahweh, on 
a similar theme. The most familiar phrase 
of Jesus was, “It hath been said to you of 
old time . . . but I say unto you.” 

The Christian Register [December 1956] 
publishes an article by a deeply sincere man 
who urges that we rephrase the Lord’s 
prayer. Why? Because our thought of God 
today has outgrown many of the images in 
it. Most of us do not think of ourselves as 
children being shepherded by a benevolent 
Father up in the heavens. No doubt any re- 
write man will have great difficulty. The 
Lord’s prayer, even if intellectually out- 
moded, is phrased in language that is lovely, 
and written on our hearts. 


Groping our way rapidly 


Yet we have been groping our way toward 
a “larger thought of God” with tremendous 
speed and, if the noblest religious images of 
yesterday become limiting factors upon the 
imagination of today’s children, the children 
will have to become rebels against religion. 

I want to speak of two or three ingredi- 
ents in my own enlarging thought of God. 

The first is my understanding and feeling 
of nature. Our relationship to nature today 
is different from anything we have experi- 
enced before. We used to think of nature as 
the vast, quiet earth-mother, calming our 
turmoil, sending her healing grass to cover 
the scars of man’s battles and wasteful fool- 
ishness. But this is changed. A_ geologist 
named Hans Cloos wrote a last book called 
Conversation with the Earth. In it he con- 
cluded: 

There is a natural science, dealing 
with things and events in and about us. 
There was once, too, a science of nature 
which formulated the observed in terms 
of rules and laws .. , 

At the moment, however, when man 
. . . breaks into the basic composition 
of the earth itself, its lawfulness expires 

. from this decisive hour forward, 
it will never again be possible to keep 
the hand of the world’s strongest in- 
habitant out of the machinery of our 
earth . This is an innovation 
greater perhaps than the beginning of 
life on the earth itself, 
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And so I, a gardener loving the earth in my 
fingers, a man who packs with his family 
into the high Sierra, can no longer feel the 
same about these things. 


Even universes aren't eternal 


It is common for the tourist standing be- 
fore the General Sherman tree, or in a red- 
wood grove, to echo thoughts of “eternity.” 
It has been common to speak of the ever- 
lasting granite of the great hills. But I can- 
not rest my soul in these things, for now we 
understand, in a way the psalmist never 
could, how they pass away; how universes 
themselves “pass away like smoke.” 

Eternal hills? Walk high in the Sierra and 
you walk over hills of fire-born rock, 
crumbling to dust so fast one wonders man 
ever bothers to erect tombstones of the stuff. 
Redwoods? We farm them now. And over 
the whole hangs the innovation Cloos noted 
—as a man who all his life thought our 
thoughts about nature and knows these 
thoughts are to be changed now; the grass 


: cannot keep up with the scars made by man. 


The earth itself—and of course man as a 
physical creature, too—is now in the cru- 
cible. The alchemists’ dream has come true: 
the elements themselves can be transmuted; 
the power to blast or build the earth itself 
man has ferreted out of the cracks in the 
rocks where God hid on the morning of 
creation. Nature is now mankind’s respon- 
sibility! 


Self scarcely worth a thought 


For me at least, the effect of all this is to 
dissolve this firm earth like a garment. This 
entity I call myself, if it be indissolubly con- 
nected with this envelope of flesh, and this 
flesh landlocked on the planet terra—this 
“I,” this “me” is-scarce worth a moment’s 
thought. Its duration is less than a moment 
counted by the calendar of geologic ages. 

Understanding myself simply as a physi- 
cal creature, there is no room big enough 
any more except the cosmos itself, Under- 
stood as a spiritual creature, whose thoughts 
these days are bigger than the cosmos, I am 
simply unable to rest in this tiny universe. I 
am a Stranger and a pilgrim here; heaven is 
my home. 

It was and is a good world; but suddenly 
it has neither floor nor ceiling, and I find 
myself expecting some bright morning to 
discover that the entity of “I-ness” will have 
its habitation in another plane of being; in a 
universe with just as impressive orderliness, 
but having its organizing formula written 
differently. 

Again, I wish I might preserve the image 
of a kindly heavenly Father, shepherding 
me amid its lonely reaches, his eye on every 
sparrow. But the universe, even if it is our 
home, is not necessarily run for our benefit. 

The other day a popular newspaper 


pundit received a question whether it were 
likely that some day earth would be invaded, 
perhaps by beings of superior intelligence 
and no regard for our welfare. The answer 
he gave was that the Bible says God created 
the earth, and, since God knows everything 
and his Book says man has dominion over 
nature, obviously if he put life on any other 
planets, it couldn’t be as developed as on 
our earth, the object of his special regard. 
Well, any 14-year-old who reads science 
fiction will say, “If that is religion, then I'll 
be an atheist.” 

Harlow Shapley has told us that, in a 
universe as vast as we know it to be, the 
question of life on other planets is settled in 
the affirmative. Does this mean we have left 
forever behind the psalmist’s wonderment? 

No: Einstein speaks of a “cosmic sense” 
but this he has reached on the far side of 
our new knowledge. It was said of the 
theologian Origen, an early Christian, that 
in his lectures on nature, “he established a 
reasonable in place of an unreasoning 
wonder in our souls.” Today a “reasonable 
wonder” calls for our digestion of knowl- 
edge which Origen, or even Newton, never 
glimpsed. 


Understanding of self begun 


The second observation I would make is 
that today we have the beginnings of un- 
derstanding of the human self, with its rela- 
tionship to reality, which in significant ways 
is going to change our entire idea of what 
life is all about, and our basic attitude 
toward living. ‘ 

Again, this will not be wholly new, In- 
deed, in some ways it merely will verify 
what many of the saints of religion have 
taught. Yet there is going to be a battle in 
religion itself, because western religion has 
had projected into its image of God what 
we now see are some of the neuroses of man. 

Dominant in the western idea of God is 
the image of a monarch who insists that 
man be righteous in his behavior. 

Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 

Are threatened by the Lord 
To him that breaks his father’s law 

Or mocks his mother’s word? 

(Susannah C. Ward’s sampler, 1791) 
More than this, the service of God, in west- 
ern religion, has continuously been held to 
be not mere external conformity as to be- 
havior, but actually the rooting out of all 
thoughts rebellious against things said to be 
evil or improper. The approach has been that 
the “natural man” is evil, and must, like a 
wild horse, be “broken.” The relationship 
of God is a legalistic one, the symbol of 
which is that God (in one person) must be 
satisfied by the infinite sacrifice of God (in 
another person) to restore man to grace, 
man being of himself worthy only of damna- 
tion. 


Unhealthy sort of religion 


Just as certain Friends of God have pro- 
tested all along, this is an unhealthy sort of 
religion, and in a picture of God not worthy 
of the best in man. Alan Watts, now dean of 
the Academy of Asian Studies in San Fran- 
cisco, a few years ago wrote a revealing 
letter of resignation from his former 
church. In it he said, “People who find it 
hard to love are not helped by being com- 
manded to be loving.” This is a keen com- 
mentary on the reported saying of Jesus, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


Aid-to-education facts distorted by U.S. Chamber; 
government figures, leading liberals reply 


, WASHINGTON—The battle for federai 
aid to education is raging again on Capitol 
Hill. The proponents of federal aid are not 
surprised to find the opposition spearheaded 
this year also by that powerful lobbyist, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

In the face of irrefutable proof of need, 
the Chamber has twisted its facts in the 
most outrageous manner. It has so distorted 
the true picture of educational needs that 
the innocent citizen well could believe that 
the nation needs no more classrooms, no 
more schoolhouses, and that teachers are 
receiving fantastically high salaries. For- 
tunately, innocent citizens do not comprise 
the majority. For almost every community, 
no matter how small and isolated or large 
and overcrowded, finds itself in the center 
of an acute economic school problem. 

Unhappily, this year, as last, the advocates 
of federal aid are not in entire agreement 
on either the amount of federal money 
needed or on the formula for dispensing 
grants to the states. At this writing, it seems 
likely that these differences will be ironed 
out in the House and Senate committees so 
that a united drive on the best possible bill 
will be possible before the summer recess. 


Compromise between two bills 


This will be a compromise between the 
Kelley bill and the administration bill. The 
Kelley bill asks $600 million a year for 
six years while the President’s bill requests 
but $325 million over a four-year period. 
The appropriation in either bill is less than 
one per cent of the federal budget and 
between one and 1% per cent of the defense 
budget. Is this too much to ask for our 
schools and our children? 

Secretary of Health, Welfare, and Educa- 
tion Marion B. Folsom does not think so. 
With polite restraint he terms the C. of C. 
figures “misleading and inaccurate” and 
states that two million children are in over- 
- crowded classrooms, 800,000 in half-day 
sessions, and this in the face of an increase 
of a million a year in the school population. 
Translated into physical school needs, this 
means that we must have 159,000 new class- 
rooms merely to end overcrowding and 
abandon the unsafe, obsolete ones. If this 


need is met, there will be an annual need ~ 


of 45,000 new classrooms to meet the in- 
crease in school population, plus 25,000 
each year to replace the old and unsafe 
rooms. 


President recalls three setbacks 


President. Eisenhower does not think so. 
In his address before the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington, he reminded 
the educators that the nation’s schools have 
suffered three disastrous setbacks in build- 
ing; the depression of the 1930's, the war 
of the 1940’s, and then the Korean crisis. 
Mr. Eisenhower said, “It is my firm belief 
that there should be federal help to provide 
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stimulus to correct an emergency situation.” 
And to reassure those Mr. and Mrs. 
Milquetoasts who fear that federal aid will 
mean federal control, he continued, “Federal 
help in building schools will not mean 
federal control. After these new schools are 
built, after the bricks are laid and the 
mortar is dry, the federal mission will be 
complete. All control and use of the schools 
will be in the hands of the states and the 
localities.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt hits haggling 


Mrs. Roosevelt does not think so. She 
has implored Congress to stop haggling over 
federal aid and to get on with the job. In 
a recent address, she stressed the importance 
of keeping abreast of the Soviet Union 
educationally. 

Drew Pearson does not think so. On a 
television program, Mr. Pearson pointed up 
the irony of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Farm Bureau lobbying against fed- 
eral aid to education. These three conserva- 
tive organizations pipe two tunes—govern- 
ment economy and fear of Soviet Russia. 
How, asks Mr. Pearson, can we compete 
with Russia if we are not going to educate 
and train our children? As he talked he had 
thrown ‘on the screen pictures of gigantic 
new Russian school buildings; they did not 
look modern or fuctional, but they were 
of massive proportions. They indicated a 
comparative educational victory for the 
USSR unless our Congress faces up to the 
challenge and passes a federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. 


Strategy faces two problems 


Capitol Hill strategy on the school bill 
has to contend with two special problems: 
the Powell amendment, which would deny 
aid to any segregated school, and the budget 
hatchet-men who are determined to cut the 
budget regardless of where the chips fall. 
It is believed by most that the Powell amend- 
ment has little chance of survival this year. 
The need for additional classrooms is so 
imperative that even those organizations and 
individuals who wish to see the end of 
segregated schools feel that the children in 
the great majority of our schools must be 
considered first, and they point out that 
the majority of our public schools are inte- 
grated. The approved strategy on the 


economy drive is to delay the floor battle 
slightly, until the shouting and tumult has 
subsided a bit. 

Educators who have testified courageously 
and brilliantly at the Washington hearings 
admit that business men in their local com- 
munities are intimidating them through their 
trade organizations. These educators are the 
men and women who need support. Rallies 
and resolutions to reassure Congress of 
grass roots approval of federal aid are 
urgently needed. Rallies can use to great 
advantage Howard Hanson’s “Song of De- 
mocracy,” commissioned by the NEA and 
given its world premiere by the Howard 
University choir in Washington at the DAR 
Hall. It is a beautiful, but simple, choral 
work based on Walt Whitman’s poems. 


AUA resolution on record 


In testifying before the House Committee 
on Education as the Washington representa- 
tive of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice in support of federal aid, your cor- 
respondent placed in the record the excel- 
lent resolution passed at the 1956 May 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. Its forthright spirit of understanding 
and generosity is as meaningful in 1957 as 
it was last year: 


“Whereas our present prosperity may de- 
pend upon a uniformly well-educated pro- 
ducing and consuming public for its con- 
tinuation, and our national survival may 
depend upon adequate numbers of engineers 
and scientists and those trained in the 
humanities; 

Therefore be it resolved: That Unitarians 
be urged to devote their energies in the 
community, state, and nation to securing 
sharply increased allocation of funds for 
the support of public schools, by all levels 
of government, even though it may result 
in substantially increased taxes.” 


In Washington, the Conference on Federal 
Aid to Education can be counted on to 
continue its powerful lobbying. But expres- 
sions from the country are needed to con- 
vince the congressmen and senators who are 
uncommitted. If those in your state are 
included in this group, you have a job to do! 


New mansion or White House? 


Washington has been talking about 
Vice President Nixon’s new mansion, even 
though he appears to hope to move his 
family into a simple white house in 1960. 
Washington is also talking about the Ken- 
nedy brothers, Robert and John. Robert, as 
chief counsel for the McClellan committee, 
will be credited with a first-class exposé 
of racketeering in the Teamster’s Union. It 
is hoped that he will not also be debited 
with a safari against the responsible labor 
movement. John, the senator from Massa- 
chusetts and a member of the McClellan 
committee, sat next to his brother at the 
hearings. Beaming with paternal pride, 
Father Kennedy sat in the audience. It is 
rumored here that he considers a Kennedy 
an even more appropriate tenant of the 
White House than ary gentleman from 
California. 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Court defines religion in Ethical Society tax case, 


but properly this function is for individuals 


A tax bill of $700 on the property of the 
Ethical Society of Washington, D. C., may 
seem hardly worth consideration. It is not 
our church; it is not even our community 
and $700 is a small tax bill, so why bother? 

But in my judgment, this is much more 
a religious question than a tax question, and 
the news of the assessment has come upon 
all religious liberals with a great shock. 
Taking into consideration the strong drive 
that is being made in this country to nail 
down an official public theology, the liberal 
must regard this as but another totally un- 
expected and heavy hammer-blow. 

The situation is easy enough to explain. 
The Ethical Society in Washington pur- 
chased a year or so ago a large house that 
has a tax value of about $30,000 which it 
has been using solely for its activities. Its 
Sunday morning meetings usually consist 
of an ethical address, songs, readings and 
music. There are no prayers or responsive 
readings or scripture lessons. While the 
adults are holding this meeting, Sunday 
school classes are distributed about the 
building. During the weekdays, the house 
is used as we use our parish house, for 
various educational and social functions. 


What an Ethical Society is 


Most of you know that an Ethical 
Society is a liberal religious fellowship 
without restrictions of race or creed. Its 
members are joined in the effort to advance 
the moral growth of humanity through 
Study, social action, and commitment to 
ethical ideals. These ideals they consider 
as of human worth exclusively, as born of 
human experience only, and not as com- 
manded or sanctioned by any diety. It is 
therefore a completely humanistic religious 
society. 

The Washington Society claimed tax ex- 
emption on its meeting place on the ground 
that it was “religious”; but some months 
ago a notice of tax assessment was received. 
An appeal was immediately entered and 
last summer the tax court conducted a de- 
tailed hearing. A few weeks ago the judg- 
ment of the court was delivered to the 
effect that the Society does not qualify as 
religious, nor can its activities be construed 
in the eyes of the law as “religious worship 
or religious study and training.” 


Ruling bears looking into 


So, a religious corporation much like ours 
and fulfilling its function as a component 
part of religious liberalism, proclaiming the 
principles of a free and responsible religion, 
using the Sunday school textbooks we use, 
the hymnal we use in Sunday School, and 
furthering by precept and practice the ideals 
we cherish—that message and that service 
are now declared by a court of law to be 
no religion at all. Surely this bears looking 
into. 
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BY LON RAY CALL 


Rev. Lon Ray Call is minister of the 
South Nassau Unitarian Church, Baldwin, 
L. I. From 1941 to 1951 he was minister at 
large for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and previously was secretary of the 
Western Conference. He holds an A.B. 
degree from Wake Forest College and a 
B.D. degree from the University of Chicago. 


What kind of world have we come upon 
where in our capital city ethical religion is 
disdained and denied by law while the re- 
ligious forces that are clothed in authority 
and magic and which proclaim the dogmas 
of the Middle Ages are accorded the highest 
of legal sanctions? Yet that is the situation 
today, and I am concerned with the dis- 
crimination that is being practiced and with 
the legal down-grading of ethical religion. 

In my personal opinion, there should be 
no tax exemption for any religious group. 
Such exemption is a carry-over from the 
period before church and state were sepa- 
rated. Today it is doubtful that the exemp- 
tion practice is constitutional; certainly it is 
unfair to the community where a church has 
its property. I should like to see such ex- 
emption discontinued, but so long as it is 
the law, I do not favor the preference for 
tax purposes of one religion above another, 
or the dropping of a recognized religion as 
in this particular case. 

In the tax court hearings last summer 
there was brought into dramatic focus the 
clash of two conflicting ideas of religion, 
call them what you will: ethical vs. theo- 
logical, liberal vs. orthodox, selective vs. 
popular, natural vs. supernatural, experience 
vs. revelation, morals vs. magic, or sense 
vs. superstition. I may be over-simplifying 
the clash, but in the hearing these two sides 
stood out prominently because ‘a decision 
had to be made. 


Is ethical integrity religion? 


Either ethical integrity is religion or it is 
not religion. That was the point. Unfortun- 
ately, the case went against ethical integrity. 
I say unfortunately, for if the liberals had 
won the conservatives wouldn’t have suf- 
fered at all; but the conservatives won and 
the liberals suffer greatly. 

The case for Ethical Societies qualifying 
as religion was well supported. For more 
than eighty years the Ethical movement has 
been recognized as religious. No other city 
taxes it. The Internal Revenue Service ex- 
empts the American Ethical Union from 
income taxes on the ground that it is re- 
ligious. The Bureau of the Census lists the 
movement as a religious body. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica recognizes it as a religion, 
also the Columbia Encyclopedia and the 
20th Century Encyclopedia and the Year- 
book of the Churches and the Fact Book 
and the World Almanac and even the classi- 
fied section of the telephone book. 


But another encyclopedia, the Americana, 
although it has a descriptive article by an 
Ethical leader who classes it as a religion, 
also lists religious sects and in this list the 
Ethical movement is omitted. This list in- 
cludes the atheists and rationalists.and posi- 
tivists as well as the Holy Rollers, the 
Church of God, and all Catholic and Pro- 


~ testant groups, but not the Ethical Union. 


Apparently it is not just another sect, and 
for that reason it is suspect in a tax court. 

It is unfortunate that a court should ever 
be burdened with the responsibility of de- 
fining religion. That is not the court’s job. 
The court is concerned only with law, and 
there should be no laws respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion. For a court to have 
thé power to define religion could spell the 
end of religious liberty. 

This is one good reason for a general 
taxation of all religious groups. Such taxa- 
tion would relieve the court of this awk- 
ward problem. It is awkward for on the 
one hand the First Amendment says that 
Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, yet on the other 
hand the tax court must determine the right 
of exemption from legal taxes; therefore the 
court must decide who qualifies and on 
what grounds, and who does not qualify 
and why not. To do this without defining 
religion is well-nigh impossible; to do so 
without prejudice is a trying ordeal; and to 
reach a decision in which one’s own re- 
ligion is not a determining factor is more 
than one can expect of every court. 


Maneuvers to dodge taxes 


Indeed the stories of how some purely 
secular groups have moved to circumvent 
the tax collector by qualifying as religious 
would make interesting reading. For ex- 
ample, I knew of a country club which 
wanted to join the Unitarian Association. It 
wanted to support a preacher in luxury on 
the premises and at a very good salary and 
make generous contributions to the Uni- 
tarian movement. It would require but little 
of a minister’s attention except for a Sunday 
morning service and that was expected to 
be as brief as possible. What was wanted, 
it seems, was just enough of a religious pro- 
gram to qualify the club for tax exemption. 
Needless to say the Association didn’t take 
the bait. 

A tax court must be careful. Where can 
it find answers in this matter of defining 
religion for tax exemption? What would you 
do? Who defines religion? Where does a 
judge turn for help in making up his legal 
opinion? 


Dictionary gives little help 


Well, you might say, why not turn to the 
dictionary? If it’s a definition you want, 
there it is. But unfortunately in the hearings 
the dictionary cited was Webster’s New 
World Dictionary in which religion is de- 
fined as “belief in a divine or superhuman 
power or powers to be obeyed and wor- 
shipped as the creator(s) and ruler(s) of 
the universe.” It is regrettable that no ref- 
erence was made at all to the excellent 
American College Encyclopedic Dictionary 
which gives a much more ethical definition, 
namely, that “religion is the quest for the 
values of an ideal life involving three 
phases: (1) the ideal, (2) the practice for 
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attaining the values of the ideal, and (3) 
the theology or the world view relating the 
quest to the environing universe.” That is, 
I submit, a good definition of religion, but 
apparently it was disregarded. 

If the dictionaries cannot agree in de- 
fining religion, then how about the philoso- 
phers? Well, the court did turn to the 
philosophers, particularly to Prof. D. L. 
Jamison of the Department of the Philoso- 
phy of Religion at the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia, who said that 
religion is “belief in a superhuman personal- 
ity, expressed in worship and service. It 
follows from this definition that an organi- 
zation or society, in order to qualify as a 
religion, must profess belief in a super- 
human personality (a god) as a definite 
object of worship and service. Failing in 
this, it might be accepted as a philanthropic 
organization, an association for ethical cul- 
ture, or a philosophical society, but it could 
not be recognized as a religion.” If this is 
a definition of religion, then manifestly 
neither Ethical Societies nor Unitarian 
churches can qualify as religious. 


Character, conduct emphasized 


On the other hand, some good philoso- 
phical definitions of religion were submitted 
in which character and conduct were em- 
phasized. For example, Dr. Horace Friess 
of Columbia defines it as “the dedication of 
life to supreme values.” But then, you see, 
Dr. Friess is himself an Ethical leader and 
the husband of Ruth Adler, daughter of 
Dr. Felix Adler, who founded the move- 
ment. So how could he be trusted to be 
objective? This is not quite guilt by associ- 
ation, but definition by involvment. 


- Dr. George Beauchamp, the leader of the 


Washington society, said at the hearing that 
“religion is a man’s ultimate beliefs, those 
things by which he not only leads his life 
but those things to which he gives his ulti- 
mate commitment. The distinction between 
religion and philosophy is that philosophy is 
what you give intellectual acceptance to, 
but religion is that which you believe with 
all your heart as well as your mind, that 
by which you lead your life.” But here again 
it was noted that Dr. Beauchamp was not 
only a member of the movement, but him- 
self the leader of the society involved. 


Dr. David Muzzey’s definition 


Dr. David Muzzey’s famous definition 
was also noted. He had said, “Religion, for 
all the various definitions that have been 
given of it, must mean the devotion of man 
to the highest ideal that he can conceive 
and that ideal is a community of spirits in 
which the latent moral potentialities of men 
shall be elicited by the reciprocal endeavors 
to cultivate the best in their fellow men.” 


Dr. Muzzey was a world-famous Columbia 


University professor of history, but he was 


also for many years a leader in the Ethical 
Culture movement. 

Dr. Eustace Haydon’s famous definition 
that “religion is the shared quest for the 
values of a satisfying life’ was discounted 
because he has been the Ethical leader in 
Chicago. It did not appear in the record 
that when Dr. Haydon first announced that 
definition he was a Baptist professor of 


comparative religion. 


I wish there might have been written into 
the record the great definition of religion 
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given not by a philosopher, but by the 
deeply spiritual Unitarian preacher, Dr. 
William Channing Gannett, in his famous 
sermon “The Faith of Ethics and the 
Thought of God.” That sermon, which to 
my way of thinking easily qualifies as one 
of the five most noted sermons ever to be 
spoken in a Unitarian church, reiterated the 
idea that “ethics thought out is religious 
thought, ethics felt out is religious feeling, 
and ethics lived out is religious life.” But 
I suppose the court never heard of Dr. 
Gannett. 

Instead, Rabbi Schiff testified that Ethical 
Culture is indeed religion, but when he was 


asked to define religion he said, “To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” The reference to walking 
humbly with God reinforced the court's 
theory that without belief in the existence 
of a supreme being with whom men may 
communicate in praise and prayer there is 
no religion. 

In addition to the dictionaries, the philo- 
sophers and the clergy, another source of 
the definition of religion was the United 
States government. The Selective Service 
Act of 1948, Section 6, interpreting the 
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|. A. R. F., Chicago, 1958—a preview 


Representatives from twenty-three nations will focus on 
mankind's need for universal frame of reference 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
modern man must learn to operate within 
a universal frame of reference, as well as 
a preferential or localized frame of refer- 
ence. Man may continue to speak the cul- 
tural language of his own group, but he 
must also develop a cultural universalism 
that will facilitate communication with oth- 
ers not of his own group. 

Man will fail to solve the universal prob- 
lems that confront humanity in this nuclear 
fission age if he continues to view the world 
and its peoples through the partialistic 
lenses of his own religious or national 
group. 

The problem of building world peace in 
our time is so great that it will take the 
combined insights and ideals of humanity 
to bring it to fruition. Peace, if and when 
it comes, will not be a Buddhist, Christian, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, or Marxist peace; it 
will be a universal peace, based upon the 
common needs and common aspirations of 
all men everywhere. 

The increased efforts on the part of spe- 
cial interest groups to split human-kind into 
hostile elements, such as the East vs. the 
West, the Christian community vs. the non- 
Christian community, the orthodox vs. the 
liberal (in all areas of thought and social 


Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, executive director 
of the Universalist Service Committee, is 
chairman of the promotions committee for 
the 1958 IARF congress in Chicago. 
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behavior) makes difficult the development 
of a universal frame of reference which 
would permit the pooling or sharing of com- 
mon insights and ideals. Even the United 
Nations, in which religious liberals have 
great faith, is hampered by the lack of a 
universal cultural dynamic which can trans- 
cend the various interest and power blocs 
that tend to. inhibit the effectiveness of that 
international body. 

Nor is it true that the ecumenical move- 
ment of the World Council of Churches is 
sufficiently universal to provide a cultural 
framework for all followers of Jesus, let 
alone for followers of Buddha, Krishna, 
Mohammed, Moses, and Confucius. 

While there are those within the World 
Council of Churches who sense the need for 
a more inclusive Christian fellowship, they 
have been unable to change the by-laws of 
the W.C.C. so that Universalists and Uni- 
tarians could become participating members. 
Happily, religious liberals in several states 
(Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, New 
York, Connecticut, and several others) parti- 
cipate wholeheartedly in church council 
activities (world affairs, race relations, hous- 
ing, institutional service, civil liberties, leg- 
islative action) which do not violate their 
religious integrity. The time may come 
when religious liberals will be invited to 


' share in the work of the National Council 


of Churches of Christ in America and the 
W.C.C. without compromising their theo- 
logical integrity. Even if this moment should 
arrive, however, religious liberals would 
have won only a battle and not the cam- 
paign to make potent and effective the 
universals of all of the great religions of 
the world. 

Fortunately for religious liberals of Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, Shinto, Hindu, and secular 
origins, the existence of the International 
Association for Religious Freedom makes 
possible a joint inter-cultural attempt to 
devise a universal frame of reference which 
will be ethically, culturally, and psycho- 
logically powerful enough to undergird ade- 
quately the work of the United Nations. 

The I.A.R.F., organized originally (1900) 
to promote fellowship and codperation 
among liberal Christians the world around, 
enlarged its purposes a few years ago so 
that religious liberals and free-thinkers of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


THE CHRISTIAN (?) REGISTER: NAME CHANGE IS AMONG 
PROPOSALS SUBMITTED IN RESOLUTION REFERENDUM 


Changing the name of the Christian Regis- 
ter to the Unitarian Register was proposed 
in one of 16 resolutions forwarded to mem- 
ber parishes of the American Unitarian 
Association this year to be considered for 
submission to the annual meeting May 28 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Whether the resolution, submitted by the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., would 
make its way to the floor had not been de- 
termined when the Register went to press. 
If it should, a spirited debate seemed likely. 

Member parishes were to select not more 
than eight of the 16 resolutions for presenta- 
tion on the floor. The 16 had been win- 
nowed by the AUA business committee from 
59 submitted. 

Underlying the proposal to change the 
name of the AUA’s official monthly publica- 
tion was the greater question, “Are Uni- 
tarians Christian?” Often tackled, never 
settled, the question arises frequently to 
plague Unitarians of three minds. Those 
who regard the word Christian as a category 
tend to split into those who do and those 
who don’t wish to be so pigeon-holed. Those 
who regard the word merely -as descriptive 
see little issue, act as peacemakers, 

The Arlington resolution notes that “it 
is our desire as Unitarians to encourage all 
religious liberals, regardless of cultural back- 
ground or religious tradition” and that iden- 
tification of the publication as the Christian 
Register “creates a misleading impression 
that our churches and fellowships are ex- 
clusively for individuals who fully accept the 
primacy of the Christian religious tradition.” 
The magazine, the resolution states, “should 
be more closely identified in its title with 
the Unitarian denomination.” 

The Christian Register prides itself on 
being “the oldest religious journal of con- 
tinuous publication in America.” The resolu- 
tion would require that it carry on its 
masthead “a suitable statement of its found- 
ing in 1821 as the Christian Register.” 

The resolution on the name of the Chris- 
tian Register was one of two on denomina- 
tional affairs. The other calls for a poll of 
churches and fellowships on an equalization 
plan for travel to May meetings. 

Resolutions on problems in democracy 
favored more democratic election laws and 
procedures, admission to statehood of Alaska 
and Hawaii, abolition of the congressional 
Un-American Activities Committee, lessen- 
ing of housing discrimination, creation of a 
federal commission to study national health 
insurance, public school guides on moral and 
spiritual values not based on theological 
sanctions, denominational alertness’ to such 
tax exemption cases as that of the Washing- 
ton Ethical Society, and a minimum of secur- 
ity restrictions on government informatior. 

Resolutions pertaining to peace and inter- 
national relations favored U. S. support for 
United Nations moves to eliminate antagon- 
isms and colonialism in the Middle East and 
North Africa, establishment of a permanent 
United Nations police force, investigation 
by a special commission of the UN General 
Assembly of deprivations of the non-white 
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population of South Africa, promotion of 
the study of two Human Rights Commission 
covenants and a UN convention to abolish 
slavery, condemnation of Soviet attack upon 
and occupation of Hungary as well as action 
to aid Hungarian refugees, and enforceable 
disarmament. 

Also sent to association members were 
copies of three proposed by-law changes 
to provide an assistant freasurer and a re- 
cording secretary for the association. A 
Massachusetts court recently ruled that the 
association must have a recording secretary 
who is a resident of the commonwealth. 
Walter Donald Kring, present secretary, whe 
has been renominated, is minister of the 
Unitarian Church of All Souls, New York, 
N. Y. The proposal would divide the duties 
of his office to conform with the court ruling. 


WORKSHOPS AT CHICAGO U. 


For its summer quarter, as a deviation 
from its regular program, the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago is featuring a series of five work- 
shops. Workshop subjects are missions, 
intergroup relations, pastoral care, preach- 
ing, and the church’s ministry to youth. 

Especially designed for ministers, church 
leaders, and religious workers, the work- 
shops constitute the entire curriculum for 
the summer, and are a result of the en- 
thusiastic response to the two workshops 
conducted in the summer of 1956. 

The workshop on missions, July 8-19, 
will study “the role of the Western mission- 
ary in the Christian world mission today”. 
July 8-26, the workshop on intergroup re- 
lations will deal with prejudice, inter-racial 
tensions, minority problems and religious 
differences. August 5-16, the workshop on 
pastoral care will feature latest develop- 
ments in pastoral counseling and ministry 
to the sick. The workshop on preaching, 
August 12-23, will evaluate and seek im- 
provement of preaching. August 19-29, the 
workshop on the church’s ministry to youth 
will study methods for the understanding 
of, and church programs for, youth. 


UNI-UNI] COUNCIL FORMED 


Representatives of three Cincinnati, Ohio, 
churches have formed a Unitarian-Univers- 
alist Council for codperation in a variety of 
activities. 

The council includes nine appointed rep- 
resentatives and the ministers of the City 
Temple-Universalist Church, the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. Oscar Quimby of First Unitarian 
Church is chairman and Mrs. William 
Cockle of City Temple-Universalist Church, 
secretary. 

Coéperation is planned in such activities 
as leadership training, youth work, com- 
munity service, codrdinated programing, 
newspaper publicity, and area extension of 
liberal religion. 

An April dinner meeting was the coun- 
cil’s first social event. 


UNITARIANS ACT TO AID CHILD | 


Petitions circulated at the instigation of 
Unitarians in Springfield, Mass., and bearing 
approximately 3,000 signatures were sent 
recently to Gov. LeRoy Collins of Florida, 
urging against extradition to Massachusetts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Ellis, involved in 
a controversy over their foster-daughter, 
Hildy McCoy, 6. 

The Ellises, former residents of Spring- 
field and a Jewish couple, adopted Hildy in 
infancy after she was born out of wedlock 
to a Roman Catholic mother. The mother 
later contested the adoption in an effort to 
have the child placed in a Roman Catholic 
home, and a court ruled against the Ellises. 

The Ellises and Hildy then left Massa- 
chusetts, but were located recently in Flor- 
ida. Extradition action was taken by Massa- 
chusetts authorities on the day the petitions 
were mailed. 

Petitions first were circulated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Bouchard, members of the 
Third Congregational Society (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Springfield. Other parish- 
ioners assisted and members of other Spring- 
field churches codperated. The project shortly 
assumed such proportions that the newly 
organized chapter of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice in Springfield took 
over the work. 

Some of the petitions soon were circulat- 
ing in other communities, and were reported 
from as far distant as Florida, the western 
states, and Hawaii. Rev. Ernest H..Sommer- 
feld, minister of the church, said a number 
of Roman Catholics signed it. 

Sponsors of the petitions did not raise 
a religious issue, Mr. Sommerfeld said, but 
treated the matter “as a merely human issue, 
involving the welfare of a 6-year-old child 
who never has known any other parents.” 

At no time in the course of the case did 
Hildy’s mother herself request custody. 


PLEA DRAWS MANY BOOKS 

Six hundred four books and a number of 
periodicals were received in less than five 
months for the Chosun Christian University 
Library as the result of a letter from a serv- 
ice man in Korea published in the Chris- 
tian Register (October 1956). 

Pvt. Frank A. Morrow wrote the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship that “the assort- 
ment of material is even more appropriate 
than I had expected.” 

“Several doctors have asked me about the 
need for medical books at CCU; the medi- 
cal school of Severance Hospital (Seoul’s 
best hospital) recently became a part of the 
university, and a distinct need for medical 
books does exist in the library,” he wrote. 
“Philosophy books, especially classics such 
as Plato, are particularly scarce.” 

Private Morrow, who said he soon would 
be separated from service, asked that future 
contributions be sent to Horace G. Under- 
wood, Chosun Christian University, Seoul, 
Korea. 


LECTURES BY, FOR LAYMEN: The 
Adult Education Committee of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles recently 
presented a series of four Sunday morning 
lectures by and for laymen. The program, | 
under the title of “Man Needs Religion”, 
was public and speakers were R. D. Burleigh, 
Robert E. Schmorleitz, Martin Hall, and 
Mrs. Frances P. Fritchman. 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


SCITUATE LRY SPENDS WEEKEND IN NEW YORK: Liberal Religious Youtn 
members of the First Parish Unitarian Church of Scituate, Mass., spent a weekend in 
New York after working several months operating a car wash project and serving luncheons 
to earn money for the trip. Chartering a bus, the group visited the Statue of Liberty, 
the United Nations, Rockefeller Center, and other sites of interest. 


CHANNING-MURRAY FOUNDATION AT URBANA EXPANDS 
STAFF, PLANS AMBITIOUS PROGRAM AFTER THREE YEARS 


The Channing-Murray Foundation, a stu- 
dent organization on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois sponsored by the Unitar- 
ian and Universalist churches of Urbana, 

has expanded its staff, publishes an alumni 
newsletter, and plans an ambitious. program 
despite limited resources and only three 
years’ life. 

Working as staff associate with the foun- 
dation co-directors, Earle McKinney and 
Arnold Westwood, is Donna Miller, a grad- 
uate student in recreation who is writing 
her master’s thesis on the foundation. Her 
work is research and as adviser to student 
groups. Expansion plans are a result of her 
surveys of student opinion. 

Miss Jane Vanderploeg has been working 
on a 10-week research project for the foun- 
dation. Miss Vanderploeg, a sophomore at 
Bennington College, Vermont, has spent her 
“non-resident” term working with the foun- 
dation in developing a list of former stu- 
dent members and friends and obtaining 
information about alumni in questionnaire. 
The questionnaire is to be used for research 
on the effectiveness of the Channing-Murray 
program. 

Staff members have been considering ac- 
ceptance of an offer made by the college 
centers committee of the AUA to finance a 
Channing-Murray credit course for the next 
three years. The course, if given, would 
begin in September 1957. The invitation to 
participate in an experiment with “credit 
courses” was proffered by the college cen- 
ters committee in view of the movement in 
many universities to grant credit for courses 
taught in religious foundations. 

Until last September, the program of the 

_ Channing-Murray Foundation consisted of a 
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Sunday night supper and discussion club. 
Now additional programs are functioning, 
including meetings with faculty members, 
social gatherings, public lectures, and a 
program for graduate students. Attempts 
are being made to integrate international 
students into the Channing-Murray pro- 
grams and to support other internationally- 
focused programs. 

A student council recently was elected 
by néw members of the group. The council 
will have the primary responsibility for 
formulation, evaluation, and direction of the 
expanded program. 

Student work at the Unitarian Church of 
Urbana began with its founding in 1907. 
Since 1948, Rev. Arnold Westwood, the 
minister, has been exploring ways to expand 
the student program. Plans were considered 
for a student foundation sponsored by 
Quakers, Unitarians, and Universalists after 
Mr. McKinney became minister of the 
Universalist church in Urbana. The founda- 
tion became a reality in 1954 without 
Quaker support. 


FILM CENSORSHIP RESISTED 


The Youngstown, Ohio, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice recently voted op- 
position to a proposed Ohio motion picture 
censorship bill. The measure was before a 
state senate committee. 

The bill would provide for a three-member 
licensing board to examine films before 
public showing. 

Also opposing the measure was the Ohio 
Civil Liberties Union in Cleveland, which 
issued a seven-page statement listing its 
objections. The objections included danger 
to religious freedom. 


NEW CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


The season of conferences at Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, New Hampshire, will close 
with a new churchmanship conference for 
four days, August 26 to 30. 

The conference is sponsored by the South- 
ern New England Unitarian Council and 
the Northern New England Region of Uni- 
tarian Churches. Rev. Arthur H. Tripp, as- 
sociate minister of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, is chairman. 

One subject to be considered at morning 
workshops is “Enriching the Financial Pro- 
gram in Your Church; a Course in Fund- 
raising Methods for Church Budgets.” Leader 
will be David A. Bergmark, fund-raising 
specialist for the United Unitarian Appeal. 
Another group will discuss “Reaching the 
People in Your Community—Successful 
Public Relations,” under the leadership of 
H. Talbot Pearson, executive director of 
the Laymen’s League; Rev. Charles O. 
Engvall, radio and television consultant, and 
Rev. Edwin A. Lane, formerly managing 
editor of Church Management magazine. 
A third discussion, “Attracting New Mem- 
bers and Integrating Them; Mobilizing your 
Membership,” will be led by Laurence C. 
Staples, executive director of All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, D. C. 

One afternoon, Rev. Raymond C. Hop- 
kins of Brockton, Mass., will lead the group 
on the subject, “Exploring the Meanings and 
Applications of our Unitarian Faith—the 
Adult Education Program in Action.” An- 
other day, Rev. Frank Edwin Smith and 
Mr. Tripp will head a discussion of “Sharing 
the Job in Your Church.” William H. Muller 
of Scituate, Mass., will conduct a session 
on “Making the Church More Attractive.” 

A seminar is to be conducted by the Re- 
ligious Arts Guild, led by John B. Wood- 
worth, organist and choirmaster at Arlington 
Street Church. He will talk on “Problems of 
Church Music.” Rev. John Wallace Laws 
of West Roxbury, Mass., will speak on 
“Relation of Art to Religion.” Another sub- 
ject to be considered is “Relation of Church 
Decoration to Church Architecture.” 

The conference is open to anyone inter- 
ested in strengthening the work of his 
church. Application may be made to the 
registrar, Mrs. Richard C. Ware, 255 South 
Main Street, Cohasset, Mass. 


MRS. OSCAR B. HAWES 


Anne Day Hawes, wife of Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes, died at their home in Brookline, 
Mass., on February 20, 1957, after a long 
illness. Mrs. Hawes was born in Camden, 
N. J., on September 10, 1879, but was a 
resident of Germantown, Pa., at the time 
of her marriage in 1903 to Mr. Hawes, who 
was then minister of the Unitarian church 
in Germantown. He later held pastorates 
in Newton Center, Mass.; Summit, N. J.; 
Keene, N. H., and Brookline (Second 
Church) before retiring. Mrs. Hawes was 
an able, devoted, and beloved helper in her 
husband’s parish work. He survives her, 
as do three daughters and several grand- 
children. H. W. F 


PETER VIERECK IS SPEAKER: Peter 
Viereck, author of the Beacon Press book, 
The Unadjusted Man, was a speaker for 
freedom of the artist at a four-day April 
conference on “The Essentials-ef Freedom” 
at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


VANCOUVER CHURCH SPENDS YEAR WITHOUT MINISTER; 
THRIVES AND GROWS, BUT GLAD WHEN ONE ARRIVES 


“What will happen to our church?” was 
the question in the minds of the congrega- 
tion of the Vancouver, B. C., church in 
the fall of 1955 when it was decided 
to wait a full year until Rev. A. Phillip 
Hewett could leave his church in Ipswich, 
England to come to Vancouver. A year 
without a minister—what would it do to 
the new spirit and enthusiasm in the church? 

Some months have passed since the end 
of that year and the church can look back 
with pride at what did occur. It was a 
year in which the church continued not 
not only to operate, but also to prosper. 

One of the additional responsibilities fall- 
ing upon the board during the year was the 
arranging for pulpit speakers for some 48 
Sundays. The task was performed princi- 
pally by the board chairman, Fred Poole. 
The varied background and interests of the 
speakers and the excellence of the addresses 
contributed greatly to the continued growth 
and development of the church. 


Dr. Brock Chisholm speaks 


Early in the “minister-less” period, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, former head of the World 
Health Organization and now a resident of 
a nearby city, spoke at the church. A num- 
ber of professors, most of them from the 
University of British Columbia, addressed 
the congregation; they included Dr. Earle 
Birney, poet; Dr. M. McGregor, classicist; 
Dr. Barnett Savery, philosopher; John Gib- 
bard, educator; Dr. H. B. Mayo, economist; 
Dr. Charles E. Borden, linguist and archae- 
ologist; Dr. William Rose, Slavonic studies 
authority, and Watson Thomson, English 
professor. 

Members of the congregation, notably 
Arthur Peacey, whose assistance as minister’s 
substitute often had been of value, prepared 
and conducted services. Several ministers 
from both local orthodox churches and 
Unitarian churches in the Pacific Northwest 
assisted, as did Rabbi Freedman, formerly 
of the Vancouver Beth Israel Synagogue. 
Topics covered a variety of fields of interest. 

Although teaching is his vocation, Mr. 
Poole, besides “booking” the weekly speak- 
ers, also arranged for Mr. Peacey to conduct 
a funeral; for Rev. Chadbourne Spring of 
Seattle’s East Shore Church to perform 
marriages and an infant dedication. Mr. 
Poole began to receive quantities of mail 
addressed to “Rev. Poole”! 


Vigorous growth continues 


The growth in church attendance and 
church membership begun during the minis- 
try of Rev. J. A. (Lex) Crane continued 
with vigor. In 1953 the average Sunday 
congregation numbered approximately 70— 
in 1955-56, nearly 100. Church membership 
sprang from 110 to 140 and the list com- 
prising members and. adherents to more 
than 300. Church school enrollment, too, 
indicated the renewed interest in Unitarian- 
ism—in 1953 the enrollment was 60, in 
1955 nearly 90. The increased attendance 
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from 41 to 74 per cent in the two periods 
was attributed at least in part to the growing 
excellence of the teaching as a result of 
special teachers’ and parents’ seminars and 
monthly teachers’ get-togethers. 

The church budget showed a part of the 
church growth, climbing from $5,300 to 
$9,000 in three years. In addition, the 
church last year purchased a new Baldwin 
electric organ and renovated the church hall. 

The growing vitality of the church can 
be seen most strikingly in the upsurge of 
ancillary church groups. The Unitarian 


‘PULPIT’ DRAWS $100 GIFT 


Wayside Pulpit messages on the out- 
door bulletin board of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, N. Y., brought the church an un- 
expected $100 contribution from a non- 
member. 

With the check arrived a letter stat- 
ing: “I am enclosing a contribution for 
the church in appreciation for the in- 
spiring messages which always appear 
on your bulletin board.” 

Thanking the donor, Hartford Beau- 
mont, chairman of the church’s board 
of trustees, wrote: “We were gratified 
to learn that any course of conduct by 
us should have inspired you, a stranger, 
to send us such a substantial contribu- 
tion. . .your recognition of, and tribute 
to, the nature of the messages which we 
have been for a long time displaying 
near our Central Park West entrance 
was even more heart-warming. In gen- 
eral, those messages very accurately re- 
flect the nature of the philosophy and 
religious views which find expression 
within the building.” 


Fellowship for Social Justice, which had 
been formed several years previously but 
had not found sufficient impetus to “get 
going,” started a new and vigorous program. 
A Social Club was organized and square 
dancing music began to echo through the 
building Saturday nights. A chapter of 
Liberal Religious Youth was organized and 
a Young Adult group formed. 

As a result of the interest of the church 
school parents following a series of evening 
meetings on the liberal religious approach 
to church school work, a Parents’ Discus- 
sion Group was formed. This has developed 
into a number of groups meeting monthly, 
one in each area of the city. 

Although the church is small as Van- 
couver churches go, it nonetheless has re- 
ceived more than its share of publicity in 
the city newspapers. A series of advertise- 
ments was placed in one of them prior to 
Easter, 1956, and some individuals who had 
not known of the existence of the church 
were contacted in this way. One of the new 
members. was the linotype operator who 
set the ads for the paper. 

Last summer Mr. Peacey appeared on a 
nation-wide television network program. A 


philosophy professor conducted a series of 
half-hour programs titled “Credo” in which 
he interviewed ministers from the principal 
orthodox religious groups. Having an extra 
period, he gave Mr. Peacey a searching en- 
quiry into the nature and history of Uni- 
tarianism. aha 

The Vancouver Unitarian Church was 
formed in 1909 and in the 48 years of its 
existence it has had several difficult periods. 
Nevertheless, it never has ceased to func- 
tion and always has found new strength to 
reassert itself and to enter new periods of 
development. The growth it is experiencing 
now seems, however, likely to continue and 
to become even more impressive. The min- 
ister for whom the church waited for more 
than a year, Rev. A. Phillip Hewett, ar- 


‘rived last September, and since his arrival, 
membership and attendance have increased 


an additional 20 per cent over the previous 
year, with an even larger increase in church 
school enrollment. 

The crowding of all parts of the church 
building has become a major problem. Con- 
cern has been translated into a program of 
action and recently the congregation under- 
took the first additional purchase of prop- 
erty since the original church was erected 
in 1911. It now owns the lot and house 
adjacent to the church and such a super- 
structure of plans has been laid for its 
use that before long, consideration will have 
to be given to further expansion. The board 
chairman for six years, Mr. Poole, has con- 
tributed so much that the suggestion was 
advanced that we name the new house 
“Poole Hall.” Some feared, however, that 
the neighbors might believe our liberalism 
had become license! 


Memorial society founded 


After six months of research and survey 
by the Fellowship for Social Justice, the 
Memorial Society of British Columbia was 
launched last fall and is now an incorpor- 
ated society in which a considerable amount 
of interest is being shown by many Van- 
couver groups. A Unitarian Club has been 
formed recently on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia and has grown 
rapidly. A fellowship has been formed in 
a city in the interior of the province from 
the stimulus of former Vancouver church 
members and the nucleus of future fellow- 
ships in three or four other areas holds 
considerable promise for the future growth 
of Unitarianism in British Columbia. 

Although the year without a minister in- 
volved considerable work for a number of 
the congregation, it was a year in which the 
congregation grew together and pulled to- 
gether, it was stimulating and challenging, 
and much was accomplished. Nonetheless, 
the church was ready to return to a more 
regular pattern and Mr. Hewett was given 
a resounding welcome. Mr. and Mrs. Hewett 
have given fresh encouragement and in- 
spiration to growth and development. 

MRS. K. R. VAUGHAN LYON 


JOBS FOUND FOR HUNGARIANS: 
Twelve. of the 16 Hungarian refugees spon- 
sored by the Unitarian Church of German- 
town, Pa.—all who sought jobs—have been 
given employment. Two refugee marriages 
were scheduled in the spring and the church 
planned to set up the couples in house- 
keeping. 
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DOUBLE SESSIONS ADOPTED 


‘The West Shore Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will institute a double- 
sessions program next fall in an effort to 
relieve the pressure of growth on its church 
school. 

The decision followed increase in enroll- 
ment to capacity after an addition to the 
building. The church school had 16 classes 
in 1953; today it has 21. 

The program will include double-session 
church services. 

West Shore is the second of three Uni- 
tarian churches in Cleveland to adopt dou- 
ble sessions of both services and church 
school, The First Church inaugurated such 
a plan a year ago. 


96 IN TWO ROOMS, AND THEN— 


Send 96 children to Sunday school in two 
rooms, and something is sure to happen! It 
did, at Harvard, Mass. 

The parish board of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, Inc., voted re- 
cently to conduct a campaign to raise $40,- 
000 for a religious education building. The 
campaign is scheduled for June, and con- 
struction is to begin in the summer. . 

Tentative plans call for a one-story build- 
ing on concrete slab, containing six class- 
rooms, a kitchen, and a combination wor- 
ship center and dining room to seat about 
220 persons. Two rooms of the building will 
be used by the Village Nursery School, spon- 
sored by the church’s Couple’s Club. 

The project is keyed to volunteer effort. 
Rev. Rudolph W. Nemser, minister, said the 
fund campaign chairman, A. W. Cleveland, 
personnel manager of Concord branch, Gen- 
eral Radio, volunteered for his task. Four 
carpenters and a woodworking teacher vol- 
unteered to take charge of construction. 
Two parishioners volunteered to quit smok- 
ing and contribute the savings. And plans 
are predicated on as much as possible of the 
work being done by volunteer labor. 


UNION CHAPEL SERIES SLATED 


A 10-week series of Sunday services has 


been scheduled at Union Chapel, Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., for summer season. 
Speakers will be: 

June 30, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dub- 
lin, N.H.; July 7, Dr. Wallace Witmer An- 
derson, Bridgeport, Conn.; July 14, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot; July 21, Dr. James W. 
Lenhart, Portland, Me.; July 28, Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Storer, Winchester, Mass.; August 4, 
Rey. Fred S. Buschmeyer, New York, N. Y.; 
August 11, Dr. J. Burford Parry, Hopkinton, 
Mass.; August 18, Dr. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Boston; August 25, Dr. Joseph Gi 
MacDonald, Waban, Mass., and Septem- 
ber 1, Rev. Walter Donald Kring, New 
Yosk, N: Y; 


FIRE DRILLS EASE CRISIS 


When the city armory, a few feet away 
from the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Nashua, N. H., caught fire recently, 
church school children made a swift and 
orderly exit from their classrooms. Training 
jin periodic fire drills accounted for the 
orderliness. The church was not damaged, 
but services were postponed. 
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TRIBAL DANCE: Navajo ritual and dance formed part of the instruction given the children 
taking part in the First Parish church school program, in Norwell, Mass. Dancers (left to 


right) are Tom Cook, Marcia Lantz, Wendy Whitcomb, Wendy 


Robbins, Arthur Vinal, 


Jonathan McClellan, Stephen Appel, Lise Roubound, Caroline Anderson, Stephen Gaudette, 


and William Anderson. 


LESS ‘WASTED’ HOUR 


The religious education committee and 
staff of the First Parish (Unitarian) of 
Norwell, Mass., have been attacking the 
problem of what was termed in a recent 
issue of Life magazine “the most wasted 
hour of the week”—the Sunday school hour. 

Perhaps the most vivid exemplification of 
a new approach has been in a junior church 
(Grade 2-8) program. 

Under the leadership of Roy C. Lundin, 
Jr., the junior church completed the pro- 
gram, concerning life, religion, and cus- 
toms of the Navajo Indians. A film showing 
Navajos in their homes and taking part in 
activities at the Gallup Community Center, 
operated by the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, was shown as an introduction to the 
program, which culminated in Unitarian 
Service Committee Sunday. Miss Helen 
Fogg of the USC talked to members of the 
junior church as they completed their pro- 
jects. 

A variety of projects included the mak- 
ing of pottery in the Navajo manner, cere- 
monial masks from papier mdché, and a 
table model of a Navajo settlement. Sun- 
day afternoons, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils canvassed church school families for 
toys, which they repaired in class time for 
donation to Navajo children. 

When the program was in progress, the 
children dressed as Navajo Indians, with 
decorative shawls, silver jewelry, headbands, 
and breechcloths. Each week, after com- 
pletion of the projects for the day, the chil- 
dren gathered in a circle for Navajo rituals 
around a ceremonial fire. The group per- 
formed dances and rituals of the Navajo for 
the final half hour. 

Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, minister of the 
First Parish Church, said that the program 
has several facets, but that the primary ob- 
jective is in terms of religious education. 

“It is our hope,” Mr. Lovely said, “that 
the children, to the extent that their age 


allows, will develop a sympathetic under- 
standing of religious experience outside the 
Christian culture. Beside this primary ob- 
jective, we hope to interest children and 
parents in the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 

“We hope that this project will call the 
attention of citizens to the fact that one of 
the great and important questions facing the 
nation today is that of keeping faith with 
the American Indians, on and off reserva- 
tions.” 


‘BUILDING FOR GOOD PEOPLE’ 


“A good building for good people” was the 
architectural goal for the recently dedicated 
First Unitarian Church of Tacoma, Wash., 
of which Rev. Robert S. Hoagland is 
minister. 

Plans for the $35,000 building were started 
last spring and volunteers constituted a 
large part of the church labor force. The 
building is the first unit in a master plan 
and eventually will be part of the church 
school. 

A modern, one-story structure of stained 
wood and masonry exterior, the church ac- 
commodates seven classrooms, a main audi- 
torium, a kitchen, and an office. The building 
is small, but functionally designed. Movable 
chairs are used to conserve space, and to 
permit the building to be used for special 
events. 

The seating is diagonal, as is the gable 
roof running across the building, and the 
speaker’s platform is in a corner. This di- 
agonal plan allows for a maximum seating 
arrangement, and more “good seats” cen- 
trally located. 

No religious symbols were incorporated 
in the structure. 

The Unitarian movement started ten years 
ago in Tacoma. Prior to the-building of this 
church, meetings were conducted at the 
YMCA and at other rented halls. 
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NEWS OF THE FELLOWSHIPS 


SEVEN OF ORIGINAL ELEVEN FAMILIES AT SAN MATEO 
REMAIN AS MEMBERSHIP SOARS TO 135 IN FIVE YEARS 


From 11 families with 21 adults and 14 
children to 65 family-members representing 
some 135 adults and 126 children enrolled 
in Sunday school and LRY; from meetings 
in homes to meetings in four buildings; from 
a $50 budget and no capital assets to a 
$7,000 budget and capital investments of 
more than $15,000; from an unknown com- 
munity and religious status to a recognized 
liberal religious force and a courageous 
group in codperative community social ac- 
tion this is the progress of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of San Mateo, Cal., since 
its inception in 1952. 

The fellowship still has all but four of its 
11 charter families, only two of whom had 
been Unitarians elsewhere. No fallers-by-the 
wayside among those four! They have 

"joined, respectively, Sacramento, Palo Alto, 
Van Nuys, and Los Gatos Unitarian groups. 

As the original group gathered around the 
piano in some member’s home, where meet- 
ings initially were held, the hymnals in their 
hands were those on loan from San Fran- 
cisco’s First Unitarian Church. Today the 
fellowship has a substantial investment in 
the new hymnal, We Sing of Life, used both 
in the. family worship service and the adult 
church service. 

Purchase two years ago of a Fellowship 
House, situated on the city’s important San 
Mateo Drive and next door to the dance 
studio which has been Sunday headquarters 
for the past four years, was a major step in 
growth. Within two years the Sunday school 
had outgrown all available space in the two 
adjoining buildings and space is now rented 
in the Peninsula School of Fine Arts and 
the Simmons Institute of Human Relations, 
both situated a block from Fellowship 
House. 
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‘WE SING OF LIFE’ AT SAN MATEO: The Unitarian Fellowship of San Mateo, Cal., has 


Worship services have been enriched by 
member participation; by joint services with 


Jewish congregations; by visits from Bay: 


Area Unitarian ministers, scholars and min- 
isters from other great religions and de- 
nominations, Starr King School for the 
Ministry students, and members of faculties 
at the many fine colleges and universities in 
the region. Family worship service preced- 
ing Sunday school and the adult service have 
proved rewarding experiences. 

The social action committee recently con- 
cluded a series of standing-room-only talks 
on problems of the Middle East by repre- 
sentatives of Egypt, Israel, and Great Brit- 
ain. The Woman's Group has furthered 
membership good feeling by after-service 
coffee hours, quarterly “pot-luck dinners,” 
and numerous social events. 

These groups, hard-working board mem- 
bers, and religious education committees 
have given unsparingly of talents and time 
to build a firm foundation. On this founda- 
tion, the fellowship hopes soon to grow to 
full church status. 

MRS. J. RENE HEMINGWAY 


TWO PLEDGES AT TERRE HAUTE 


On the second anniversary of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Fellowship of Terre 
Haute, Ind., one of the few federated fel- 
lowships, members passed two resolutions 
devoting themselves to an active role in 
two social areas. 

As its principal community project, the 
group pledged active support to establish- 
ment of a mental health clinic in Terre 
Haute. It also pledged to support full inte- 
gration of minority groups into the social, 
cultural, and economic life of the commu- 
nity as rapidly as practicable. ; 


come a long way since 1952, when its founding families sang, grouped about a piano in a 
private home. Here, some of its 35 adults and 126 children sing at a family worship service. 
The fellowship owns a fellowship house, uses an adjacent dance studio, and the church 


school overflows into two other buildings. 
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TEACHING BY MUSIC: Music and the 
wonder of nature form an integral part of 
the Fellowship of South Jersey’s approach 
to religious education. 


SUMMER AID TO CHURCH SCHOOL 


A summer program in religious education 
prepared Unitarians of southern New Jer- 
sey, who until May 1956 operated as the 
New Jersey Neighborhood Group, to open 
a fellowship church school with more ex- 
perienced teachers and a greater under- 
standing among parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren of what they seek to accomplish. 

A vacation church school was held every 
weekday morning for two weeks following 
the close of the public schools last sum- 
mer, with a registration of 40 children. 
Meeting at a fellowship member’s home, 
parents assembled materials and trained 
their own teaching staff for the two-week 
sessions of five classes. Some members had 
experience in the church school of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 

Theme for the two-week program was 
“The Wonderful World of Nature.” Activi- 
ties included field trips to a farm and the 
pine barrens, and making “birds” of larch 
and pine cones and mounting them on drift- 
wood. Each class wrote reports for the 
school’s Vacation Gazette. 

For $65, cost of the project to the fel- 
lowship, the church school was able to 
open in the fall with a trained faculty and 
greater confidence. Enrollment has _ in- 
creased from 40 to 63. Children played a 
major role in the Christmas service. Em- 
ployment of a part-time director of religious 
education is under consideration. Another 
vacation school may be held this summer. 

With the growth of southern New Jersey 
as part of the Delaware Valley industrial 
development, the Unitarian Fellowship of 
South Jersey grew out of a neighborhood 
group of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, In May 1956 the fellowship 
was formed with an initial membership of 
27 which has grown in less than a year to 
64, representing 39 family groups. 

With money raised by an every-member 
canvass, the Community Center at Mer- 
chantville, N.J., was rented for a year for 
Sunday services and the church school. 
Regular church services were started last 
fall with two Unitarian ministers a month 
taking charge of the services and laymen, 
mostly members of college faculties, taking 
over the other Sundays. The nucleus of a 
building fund is available, the fellowship 
recognizing the necessity of a place, even- 
tually a church building, of its own, and 
the employment of a full-time minister. 
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‘CAN'T WAIT’ FELLOWSHIP 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Saskatoon, 
Sask., an organization that couldn’t wait, 
was one of the most organized in fellowship 
history before it held its “opening service.” 

Born May 27, 1956, with 17 members 
signing the bylaws, the fellowship sched- 
uled its “opening” for September. But 
throughout the summer, the executive com- 
mittee met every two weeks, equipment was 
bought from funds pledged by members, 
meetings were held in members’ homes, and 
there was a July picnic. In August, Rev. 
Charles Eddis of Edmonton, . Alta., offici- 
ated at an infant dedication service. 

The “opening service,’ September 9, was 
attended by 33 adults and 12 children. At- 
tendance was maintained at about that level 
through the winter, despite temperatures as 
low as 30 to 40 below zero. 

An article on Unitarianism in a national 
magazine led to formation of the fellowship. 
A couple read it and, impressed, set out to 
find others who felt the same. 

This proved more difficult than expected. 
Only one of three members of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship in the Saskatoon 
area seemed interested in forming a group. 
But that one and the couple began to meet 
in each others’ homes, and with the help 
of the AUA Department of Church Exten- 
sion, located others until enough were avail- 
able to form the fellowship. 

Fellowship highlights have been a visit 
from Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee of Canada and 
hosting executive meetings of the Western 
Canada Unitarian Conference. At a confer- 
ence service conducted jointly by Rev. 
Philip M. Petursson and Mr. Eddis, there 
was a turnout of more than 100 persons. 

Services are held each week in a former 
church, some conducted by guest speakers 
and some by members. An innovation was 
added as a result of a partial deadlock over 
the form of service. Some members favored 
a discussion meeting, others a worship serv- 
ice; as a compromise, a worship service is 
followed by a half-hour discussion period 
for those who wish to remain. 

It is rare that anyone leaves at the end 
of the service. 


SPRINGBOARD TO CHURCH 


A unique function is performed by the 
Unitarian Fellowship of LaGrange, IIl., 
which provides unchurched religious liberals 
an entry to Unitarianism and a springboard 
to church membership. 

Original hopes to become a church have 
been abandoned by the fellowship after it 
became clear that two Unitarian churches 
in nearby communities were about all the 
area successfully could support. Fellowship 
members sometimes go on to join one of 
the two churches. 

Meantime, the fellowship is essentially a 
Sunday evening discussion group for those 
not ready or willing to take the plunge into 
church membership, and for church mem- 
bers who wish to supplement their church 
activity. Bi-monthly meetings are held in 
members’ homes. 

The fellowship, however, is far from 
withering on the vine. Its immediate con- 
cern is its continued growth, which it fears 
_ may jeopardize the intimacy and informality 
of the discussion group. To preserve them, 
it is thinking of division into circles. 
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CHURCH LOT DEDICATED: Standing by the sign designating the site of the future 


First Unitarian Church of Jackson, Miss., are (left to right) Harry G. Newman, Haswell 
Swasey, and Joe Penix, trustees of the Unitarian Fellowship of Jackson, and Dr. H. C. 
Ricks, Jr., who led the service dedicating the lot. 


_ VENTURE AND ADVENTURE 


This has been a year of venture and ad- 
venture for the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Huntington, W. Va., which reports “we are 
really living now.” 

The fellowship bought and renovated a 
white, frame church building, then found 
its programs were improving and its mem- 
bership increasing. It concluded: “Our ex- 
perience shows that having your own meet- 
ing place is about the best insurance for 
life a fellowship can have.” 

The fellowship wearied of six years of 
meeting in hotels, and in the spring of 1956 
appointed committees to buy a structure 
and to maintain it after it was obtained. 
It purchased the edifice of a group of United 
Baptists who needed money to complete a 
new church. The price was $5,000. 

Members donated $2,000 to help defray 
the cost and personal loans of $500 from 
the board of trustees and a loan of $2,509 
from the American Unitarian Association 
made up the difference. 

The building contains a 30- by 40-foot 
upstairs room, three basement classrooms, a 


FELLOWSHIP AT WORK: Members of 
the Unitarian Fellowship of Huntington, 
W. Va., paint chairs for classrooms in their 
newly-purchased church building. 


kitchen, and a toilet. Members have cleaned 
the building inside and out, waterproofed 
the basement, and painted and refinished 
the downstairs area, and recently were 
working on the upstairs room. 

The fellowship has bought two new 
metal windows, four tables, three storage 
cabinets, 30 metal folding chairs, 20 chairs 
for the Sunday school, lighting fixtures, and 
various incidentals and supplies to equip the 
church. 

The fellowship has 38 members, a Sunday 
school of 15 pupils, and*an average at- 
tendance of about 40 adults. 


PLAN SERVICES FOR PATIENTS 


The Liberal Religious Fellowship of Vic- 
toria, B. C., is cooperating in a project ap- 
plying religion to the needs of psychiatric 
patients. 

The fellowship is responsible for religious 
services one Sunday a month in Pemberton 
Memorial Chapel attended by patients at the 
Royal Jubilee Hospital. Inclusion of a liberal 
group in the services has brought a number 
of persons to church for the first time in 
years. 

The present services were established after 
attempts by the sub-department of psychiatry 
at the hospital had failed, and patients began 
holding services voluntarily under a Jayman 
employed at the hospital. The layman, the 
Anglican hospital chaplain, and Dr. D. E. 
Alcorn, sub-department head and a Unitar- 
ian, drafted a brief outline of service, The 
fellowship paid printing and incidental ex- 
penses. 

The chaplain conducts services two Sun- 
days a month and an orthodox Protestant 
minister, a third. 


CAMPUS STUDY AIDS PROGRAM: Re- 
sults of a University of Oklahoma campus 
study of religious interests provided the 
Norman Unitarian Fellowship topics for 
two month-long series of programs on “Re- 
ligion and Marriage” and “My God and I.” 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


FREEDOM'S ABUSE CHARGED 

The barring of John Gates, Daily Worker 
editor, from addressing students on campuses 
of the five colleges of the City of New York 
drew a charge of “gross abuse of student 
academic freedom” from Rey. James M. 
Hutchinson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Flushing, N. Y. 

Gates first was barred by the provost of 
Queens College, where a student organiza- 
tion had invited him to address it. When a 
student group at City College then issued 
an invitation to Gates, presidents of the five 
colleges agreed upon the ban. 

Efforts of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union to find another platform for Gates 
were unavailing. Mr. Hutchinson is a mem- 
ber of the board of the organization, and 
chairman of its Queens chapter. 

The occasion for the scheduling of the 
Gates address at Queens College was an 
observance of Academic Freedom Week. 
Mr. Hutchinson said in a sermon at the 
Flushing church that the ban was a complete 
“abdication of the very freedom which 
the students at Queens were meeting to 
celebrate.” 

“We detest the ideals which John Gates 
stands for as the Communist editor of the 
Daily Worker,’ Mr. Hutchinson said, “but 
if students are to develop the ability to 
make mature judgments, they must have 
the opportunity to hear all sides, whether 
or not the community approves of those 
ideals.” 

“The cultural vigilantes and the super 
patriots . . ..” Mr. Hutchinson added, “are 
among those who think you should be rid 
of a bad thing without taking into considera- 
tion anything else which may be involved, 
even «the civil liberties which have been 
written into our Constitution. They act like 
the mother who yelled at her daughter, 
‘Suzy, get the hammer—there’s a fly on 
baby’s head.’ ” 


RACE BIAS IN NORTH ASSAILED 


Restrictions on Negroes are “the most cru- 
cial obstacle to human advance in American 
social relationships,” Dr. Peter H. Samsom 
of the West Shore Unitarian Church, Rocky 
River, Ohio, said in a recent sermon. 

The Ohio minister attacked particularly 
restrictions on Negro housing in the North. 
He declared that an American Negro has 
equal rights to any other American, and 
Should be given the same opportunities— 
in housing, in jobs, and in government. 

Dr. Samsom said, “The supposedly divine 
institution of racial segregation is beginning 
to be seen for what it is: a comparatively 
recent invention imposed on the South be- 
cause of economic competition between the 
races.” He also referred to segregation as 
“an invention made by men that can be 
unmade by men when it impedes their 
human advance.” 

America is progressing toward equal op- 
portunities for all, as seen by the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation; eventually 
the Negro will be able to reside where he 
can afford to live, North and South, Dr. 
Samsom said. He concluded, “The distance 
from here to democracy has to be traveled 
by all of us, North, East, and West, as well 
as South.” 
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OF THE MINISTERS 


Atlanta, Ga., Edward A. Cahill installed as 
minister, March 26. 

Frank G. Ricker, interim minister, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., called to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

David C. Pohl, assistant minister, called to 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Victor H. Carpenter, student minister, called 
to Dorchester, Mass, 

Howard Austin MacDonald, Brookfield, 
Mass., died February 7. 


PUPILS TOLD OF ‘FILM HOKUM' 


May Memorial Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., initiated a plan recently by which 
students in some church school classes oc- 
casionally attend regular services with their 
parents. The plan is aimed at providing the 
children both a wider church experience 
and a basis for discussion with parents. 

On the first Sunday for the new plan, Rev. 
Robert L. Zoerheide, minister of the church, 
spoke on “The Ten Commandments and 
Hollywood Hokum.” The topic was chosen 
because of its interest to children in biblical 
study classes and to adult movie-goers. 

Mr. Zoerheide stressed that years of re- 
search and location work costing ten million 
dollars produced only “hokum” lasting four 
hours. He noted that the producer could 
have read the facts from the world’s greatest 
scholars in 30 minutes. “Phony movies based 
on inaccurate materials claiming to give the 
real story and to be the result of years of 
study; this is today’s Hollywood,” said Mr. 
Zoerheide. “There is a common fallacy in 
art, literature, and the movies in assuming 
that something biblical is automatically re- 
ligious. Only when a great work of art 
reveals our need for justice, helpfulness, or 
love does it deserve to be called religious.” 

The Syracuse minister cited from The 
Ten Commandments by A. Powell Davies: 
“The Ten Commandments could not have 
been given to Moses by God and were never 
inscribed on stones. They are the culmination 
of six centuries of religious growth toward 
righteousness and law.” He said, however, 
that Moses is a great figure in history be- 
cause he “helped Israel to achieve what 
Washington helped us to achieve: our con- 
cept of a nation.” Mr. Zoerheide concluded 
that Moses aimed at the law of humanity, 
not of protection of property, and that 
Moses will outlive Hollywood. 


DEATH PENALTY OPPOSED 


A statement by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, urging abolition of capital punishment 
for an experimental period of five years, 
recently was sent to approximately 1,800 
Protestant clergymen and leaders in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The statement was one of three by de- 
nominational leaders accompanying a dec- 
laration opposing capital punishment by the 
board of directors of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. Dr. Eliot is a member 
of the board. 


UNITARIAN, BAPTIST DEBATE 


The First Baptist Church in Dayton, Ohio, 
was the setting for a recent heated debate 
on Christianity between Rev. L. Wendell 
Hughes, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dayton, and Rev. Lloyd Putnam, 
minister of the Baptist church. : 

Each minister spoke constructively for 


.30 minutes, then for 10 minutes in rebuttal. 


Twice as many persons attended as had 
been expected, and the assembly hall of 
the church was overflowing. 

Asserting that Christianity was “the great- 
est hoax that has ever been perpetrated on 
the mind of man” and that Jesus’ teachings 
have accounted for “intolerance and bigo- 
try,” Mr. Hughes contended that the New 
Testament is responsible for his not being 
a Christian. The Unitarian minister defined a 
Christian as one who “believes in a personal 
God who hears prayer, in Jesus as savior, 
and in heaven and hell.” Throughout his 
presentation, Mr. Hughes cited contradic- 
tions in the New Testament, in the life and 
teachings of Jesus, and in the history of 
the Christian Church. 

Mr. Putnam said that God had given “the 
decisive revelation of His will for man, His 
nature, His love, in the revelation through 
Jesus Christ.” The Baptist minister said in 
rebuttal, “The Christian faith will not make 
sense unless one sees man’s predicament. 
. . . The problem is man’s pride and es- 
trangement from God.” 

The Unitarian minister stated emphati- 
cally, “I don’t even believe that Jesus ever 
lived,” and that the New Testament was 
“created by superstitious men in a super- 
stitious, barbaric age.” Mr. Hughes said: 
“The highest ethical virtue of the New 
Testament is not love but poverty of spirit. 
I will declare this is no virtue. Jesus taught 
the principle of self-renunciation. I believe 
the greatest virtue is to have confidence and 
faith in yourself. Jesus repudiated his ideas 
of love.” 


MINISTER CRITICIZES POLICE 


Police censorship recently was criticized 
in an aside on a radio broadcast over 
station WBRK in a sermon entitled “Tran- 
quillity” by Rev. David R. Kibby of the 
Unitarian Church of Pittsfield, Mass. 

“The interests of tranquillity are certainly 
served by assuming that the police know 
what they are doing...,” Mr. Kibby said. 
“However, I wish to raise a personal ques- 
tion on the matter. North Adams police 
have censored and had removed from sale 
certain undesirable magazines. It is made 
somewhat clear that these magazines are 
not banned by the police here but are with- 
held, so to ‘speak, by coéperative dis- 
tributors.” 

Mr. Kibby said that this is disturbing 
because it implies a threat of further censor- 
ship, and “one of our own members has 
reminded us that ‘there are legal ways of 
protecting the public...and everyone has 
the privilege not to buy.’” In concluding, 
the minister said that this question “is the 
matter of the lesser and the greater goal. 
Many of us will feel much safer with these 
magazines off the newsstands. Some of us 
will think that the greater goal might be 
an organization for the ‘development of 
moral maturity.’ ” 
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JAMES HENRY PEARDON 


Rev. James Henry Peardon was born 
September 10, 1876, at Vernon, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. He was translated tc 
the life-beyond-death, February 19, 1957, 
at DeLand, Fla. His wife, Nora Vaughn 
Peardon, survives. One son, born in 1904, 
died in 1919. Mrs. Peardon resides at 321 
South Osceola Street, DeLand. 

Mr. Peardon was educated at Prince of 
Wales College, Canada; at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Maine, and at Tufts Uni- 
versity, S.T.B. of 1901. He took part in 
school and college debates and in various 
sports. 

He had fellowship with the three liberal 
bodies, with Universalist pastorates at Mun- 
cie, Ind., 1901-1902; Fairfield and Water- 
ville, Me., 1902-1906, and Marion and 
Mattapoisett, Mass., 1906-1909; Congrega- 
tional at Matincus Island, Maine, 1909-1913; 
Wiscasset, Me., 1913-1918, working for the 
“Maine Missionary Society” while on the 
Maine Coast; and Unitarian, South -Wey- 
mouth and South Hingham, Mass., 1919- 

. 1923; Houston, Texas, 1923-1926, and Chi- 
copee, Mass., 1928-1942. Then, on retire- 
ment, he moved to Florida. 

Mr. Peardon never sought positions but 
left entirely to others the officering of various 
religious, social, and civic movements. He 
had little interest in metaphysical discussions 
or theology as such but stood for spiritual 
progress based on ethical culture. He set 
forth challenges to kindness, everyday appli- 
cation of the golden rule, justice, and good 
will, and codperated with social agencies. 
He was a great believer in education and 
in the going to school of one another. He 
was a loyal supporter of liberal church 
leadership, and as a native of Canada was 
a corresponding member of the Canadian 
Conference of Universalists, Unitarians, and 
Kindred Religious Liberals, which was func- 
tioning for a generation from 1909. He also 
supported his friend, Dr. Pennoyer, as a 
sponsor of the interpersonal Universal Fel. 
lowship movement of interfaith and inter- 
culture, which has the growing interest of 
individuals in all religions and in all areas. 

He favored simplicity in all things and his 
life was a good example of unpretentious 
and simple worth and of thoroughgoing 
democracy. He saw the good and bad in all 
religious societies and individuals and held 
that there ought to be the utmost respect 
among all thinkers and doers of good. He 
liked Abraham Lincoln’s statement that “as 
to destiny it must be everybody or nobody;” 
also Schweitzer’s faith in reverence for life. 
He might well say he was a Cosmotheist. 
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OUR ACTIVE MINISTRY 


eRey. Howard P. Polakow, minister of the 
First Church of Somerville, Mass., is chair- 
man of the Red Cross blood donor program 
there. Under Mr. Polakow’s direction, Muni- 
cipal Blood Donor Day was conducted 
recently. 


e Dr. J. Ford Lewis, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Stockton, Cal., recently 
helped complete a film sponsored by Stock- 
ton College treating the city’s blight prob- 
lem. Dr. Lewis is chairman of the Citizen’s 
Housing Committee and concerned with the 
blight problem, 
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BRINGING IN SHEAVES OF CONGRATULATIONS: C. Hilding Anderson (left), 
toastmaster, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot (right), AUA president, join Dr. Preston 
Bradley, minister of the People’s Church of Chicago, in inspecting congratulatory 
messages at a banquet honoring Dr. Bradley for his 45 years as minister of the church. 


BUSY NIGHT FOR BUSY MAN 


A busy man went about his busy-ness for 
a busy church for his 46th year in Chicago 
this spring in the pleasantest way imagin- 
able: with the tributes spoken at a banquet 
attended by 1,200 persons and dispatched 
in 600 telegrams running through his 
memory. 

The busy man is Dr. Preston Bradley, 69, 
Unitarian minister for 45 years of the 
People’s Church of Chicago. The April 1 
banquet in the Conrad Hilton Hotel honored 
him for his long ministry. 

Chicago newspapers took note of the 
anniversary banquet and Dr. Bradley’s busy- 
ness. Said Herb Graffis in the Chicago Sun- 
Times: 

“It’s probably a jolt for Preston himself 
to realize that for 45 of his 69 years he’s 
been minister of what’s now the largest 
Protestant church in Chicago. The years 
wear easily on him. He still makes his 
rounds as briskly as he ever did. Church 
services, lectures, wireless chores including 
his radio religious program, literary lunches, 
book reviews, batting up for other cultural 
causes, dinner speaking, civic jobs, sharing 
in the rejoicing and bragging about his 
flock’s new babies, marrying and burying, 
reading and writing, answering his big mail, 
and only the Lord and Preston know what 
else, all figure to wear him down thinner 
than a postage stamp and bow him with 
cares. But the Cheerful Shepherd keeps his 
chin—and his weight—up. . . .He has aston- 
ishing energy... .” 

The Chicago American quoted Dr. Louis 
Mann of the Chicago Sinai Temple: “The 
glory of Preston Bradley is that any man of 
any denomination can come to his church 
and feel at home.” The newspaper termed 
him a great religious and civic leader. 

Former Mayor Martin H. Kennelly of 
Chicago, a Roman Catholic, said: “Many 


times as mayor of Chicago, I turned to Dr. 
Bradley for advice and assistance. He always 
was available.” 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association and princi- 
pal speaker at the banquet, praised Dr. 
Bradley for his vision and energy in bringing 
religion to thousands in a way they cat 
understand easily. 

Dr. Bradley had but to dine and to listen 
during the five-hour marathon program 
which included nearly three dozen speeches, 
until the toastmaster, C. Hilding Anderson, 
presented him a gift from friends and fol- 
lowers: $4,500 in government bonds. 


HOWARD AUSTIN MAC DONALD 


Rev. Howard Austin MacDonald died at 
home in Brookfield, Mass., on February 7, 
1957, aged 79. When retired in 1948, he 
had served the Brookfield parish 28 years; 
Hayden Lodge, A.F. & A.M., as chaplain, 
25 years. He continued to serve, as he had 
for years, as town treasurer there, and to 
attend services in his old church, where he 
was made minister emeritus, and, in 1956, 
honored on the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination. 

Testifying to the affection in which the 
town held him, all stores in Brookfield were 
closed during the funeral. 

In the apt phrase of Dr. Frederick May 


‘Eliot, “he combined spiritual and practical 


gifts to a rare degree.” 

Educated at Meadville, B.D. 1906; or- 
dained at King’s Chapel, he had served 
Lexington (Follen Church) 1906 - 1910; 
Hood River, Oregon, as the first Unitarian 
minister there, 1910-1917; Brookfield, Mass., 
1920-1948. 

His wife was the late Caroline A. 
(Young). He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Olfson of Quincy, Mass. 

D;) Gs. M, 
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Books and ideas 
(Continued from page 3) 

direct quotations, and further commentary 
on the literature of orthodox Roman Catho- 
lic mystics. All other traditional sources of 
mystical writings—Moslem Sufis, Hasidic 
Jews, Hindus, etc——are ignored. The re- 
spondents include physicians and house- 
wives, steamfitters and librarians, priests and 
nuns, and a variety of other callings. 

In spite of the inclusiveness of its title, 
hinting that the book will deal broadly and 
sympathetically with one of the grandest 
themes of religious literature, this volume is 
written by, for, and about Roman Catholics. 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rey. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 
11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 


Everything Ue 


Altars (2 Pews (J Organs 
Flags () Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 
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Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. -CApitol 7-2150 


SS 


: YOUR VACATION! 
HAVE YOU THOUGHT 


ABOUT IT? 


| Perhaps you'll need a new Bible 

‘or Testament to take with you. 

Perhaps one of the new versions, 
there are many, 


would be useful and interesting. 


| We offer the widest assortment— 
_many versions—many languages 


—many price levels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


. 41 Bromfield Street 


) Boston 8, Massachusetts 


It will appeal only to those who take the 
supernatural for granted, and Catholic su- 
pernaturalism at that. One cannot question 
the sincerity of most of the respondents 
quoted, including the one who reported that 
“Our Dear Mother . . . even finds me park- 
ing places when it would seem impossible 
for most people,” but much that is urged 
upon the reader as evidence of what God 
will do for those who cultivate his presence 
stretches credulity beyond rational limits. 
An example is the “good, old-time darky 
from Dixie Land”—so referred to repeatedly 
—who miraculously learned to read the 
Bible after becoming a Catholic, though he 
remained illiterate with respect to secular 
literature. 

I found the book singularly lacking in in- 
spiration. There was nothing of the “lift” of 
Rufus Jones or the stimulation of William 
James, whom the author has described 
elsewhere as “a bull in a china shop making 
use of his brilliancy in satire, to hold up to 
ridicule what he is incapable of appreciat- 
ing.” But to non-Catholics the marvel may 
be that mystical communion, being a highly 
individualistic experience and as such a pos- 
sible pathway to heretical opinion, is en- 
couraged at all. When the interior reality 
supersedes the externally imposed dogma, as 
in the case of Meister Eckhart, what then? 

FORD LEWIS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister, A Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 


open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Director. 


Sxecutive and Churchman: experienced finance. 
expanding or 


ing, 


Correspondence 
confidential. Write Box K, Christian Register. 


WELCOME TO 
A NEW CONFERENCE 
AT STAR ISLAND 
Isles of Shoals, 

Off Portsmouth, N. H. 
August 26 to 80, 1957 


THE CHURCHMANSHIP 
CONFERENCE 


For church groups and all who are inter- 
ested in working for the local church. 
Workshops_on the skills and arts of 
churchmanship. Enjoy work, companion- 
ship, and inspiration for 4 days at beauti- 
ful Star Island. 


For particulars 
Conference, 35 


address The Churchmanship 
Boylston Street, Boston, } 
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VACATIONS? 
UNITARIAN HOUSE 


Maintained on the grounds of famous 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Gey 
it is convenient to the varied Chautauqua 
events—concerts, forums, plays, opera, sports 
and planned activities for children from pre- 
school to college age. June 30-August 25. 


Cost $2.00 a night, per person. 
For information and reservation write: 


Rev. and Mrs. Horace Colpitts 
Unitarian House, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 6) 


war debt, and military aid to other nations.) 

2. While world conditions remain threat- 
ening, our vast military expenditures will 
continue. ; 

3. In spite of these outlays, our national 
productivity and the general standard of 
living have risen. 

4. We are the only nation in the Free 
World with resources commensurate with 
leadership. 

5. Our foreign aid program, up to this 
time, has achieved its major purposes. 

The Marshall Plan is a case in point. Our 
aid was crucial in raising the prostrate 
economies of war-devastated Europe. The 
program was accomplished ahead’ of sched- 
ule, and not only brought the productivity 
of the nations involved to a standard above 
their pre-war levels, but strengthened them 
against the internal and external forces of 
subversion. Similarly, our aid was basic to 
the remarkable recovery of our war-time 
enemies, Germany and Japan. Furthermore, 
this aid served the needs of American 
foreign policy by preserving freedom in 
regions where chaos offered an opening 
wedge for Communist aggression. 

Technical assistance to the under- 
developed lands has the same major goals. 
The dissolution of the old colonial system 
has unleashed vast tidal waves of new 
aspirations and nationalism. If these urges 
are to serve progress and foster a just and 
stable world order, they must be channeled 
into projects which will raise the miserable 
standard of living and help the masses. This 
is why enlightened business men in the CED, 
men like Paul Hoffman and Eric Johnston, 
who heads the President’s International De- 
velopment Board, agree with the Senate's 
research commissions in urging a long-range 
technical assistance program, similar in mag- 
nitude to the European Recovery Plan. They 
believe that such a program can be equally 
successful in promoting the main purposes 
of American foreign policy. 

EST; D: 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Publier Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Kev. Arthur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Person, Director of Religious Education, Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program; Vesper Service, 
5:36 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15, 7:45. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $6.75 up 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learni a 
creative process. Inter-racial, Inter-cultural, Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. One hundred fifty-acre country 
campus 10 miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 
9-12 Day 7-12. For catalog ress: 


Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
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Appeal of Unitarianism 
(Continued from page 9) 


not missed again, and again so heavily for 
the same reasons. What were some of the 
main reasons? 

We would emphasize a lack of resources 
and manpower. Obviously, the American 
Unitarian Association had only been or- 
ganized in 1825, and that organization was 
both modest and loose. It had heavy internal 
problems in New England. At a time when 
travelers to the West brought back word of 
good potential missionary ground, Harvard 
was not turning out enough men for the 
New England pulpits, let alone producing a 
surplus. Nothing more than the local prob- 
lems they met should have been expected of 
the new movement in the early years. 

From the fifties on, however, a number 

of churches were to dot the prairies—con- 
siderably more than are now in existence. 
While the period was a little late to really 
capitalize on the aforementioned fluidity, 
there was still some left. In almost every 
_case, the new churches were marginal in 
the terms of their establishment, and could 
expect no resources beyond themselves. If it 
had not been for a high number of. women 
ministers who had a combination of dedi- 
cation, and the reduced cost of living, of 
spinsterhood, many of the churches would 
not have lasted as long as they did. The tale 
of their work on the “middle border” still 
needs to be told. Strong suffragettes who 
self-consciously liked their professional posi- 
tion, they were also insightful realists and 
genuinely dedicated to the cause. They saw 
the needs in terms of communication, mate- 
rials, strategy, and manpower, and asked for 
it again and again. 


Conditions for growth outlined 


One can give good sociological reasons for 
the failure of some churches. There are valid 
theological reasons (the transcendentalism 
which filtered out this way was often more 
than one foot off the ground). There are 
special local factors in some cases. Still, 
however, one who studies them becomes 
convinced that if there had been a good 
communication system, a strategy of ex- 
pansion, and more trained people, if only 
ministers, to make all of the improvisations 
' necessary in education and social organiza- 
tion, and above all some money to imple- 
ment all of this, the picture today would be 
much different. We would have many more 
churches today in the heartland of America, 
ready to receive the people who find us ap- 
pealing, when they find us at all. 

Again there are a lot of good excuses for 
why the Unitarian movement was not able 
to develop trees where it had roots, or the 
foothold for them. 

This time, however, we doubt if there will 
be sufficient, or any, excuse. We have had 
enough history and experience to Jearn 
something from it. At least that the people 
we need and who need us, have to have a 
“community” to get into—at least a fellow- 
ship, and preferably, a church. All roads 
mean a support of the Appeal such as we 
have never given, and maybe even a really 
bold additional program for support and 
expansion of our churches. But at Jeast, 
a support of the Appeal. 
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Unitarianism is sometimes accused of be- 
ing “too intellectual,” or as being principally 
“for thoughtful people.” When this means 
either that we do not want or cannot com- 
municate with anything less than a master’s 
degree, it is a base libel we should stamp 
upon. When it means that we operate at a 
high level of intellectual efficiency either in 
theological discussion or church organiza- 
tion, one can only sigh “would that it were 
true.” For when we achieve some genuine 
intellectual rigor and constructive analysis, 
we will see that before we can do much with 
all of the delightful and worthy social causes 
which melt our hearts, we had better se- 
cure the beachhead which must underlie 
them. We will demand financial vision and 
moreover we will support it. One can only 
hope we do not miss the boat again. 


Long range foresight 
(Continued from page 11) 


the steps from the simple carbon chains to 
the protoplasm and other constituents of the 
living cell. : 

Now here is where I shall venture to 
predict the future. In a few years the 
brightest of the high school students, either 
at school or in the home basement labora- 
tory, are going to be synthesizing and identi- 
fying the simple amino acids. In less than ten 
years they may be-where our leaders are 
today. Long before the year 2000 the science 
students will have repeated all the steps from 
the inanimate to the animate, and cleaned 
up many of the problems associated with 
the evolution of life. Their elders will have 
successfully tackled the mechanics of 
thought. Have we the foresight to grasp the 
bearing of such advances on our social 
problems? 


An opportunity for advancement 


This situation is not a crisis—it is an 
opportunity. There is no need that it breed 
a ruthless mechanistic cosmology. In other 
areas of scientific progress, including those 
that touch closely our four social goals, 
there will be steady and perhaps explosive 
advances. But the fundamental meanings, the 
why’s of the universe, will remain non-mate- 
rialistic, in part because they are products of 
our own minds, in part because they will 
be frequently restated and in scope enlarged. 

The greater the understanding, the 
greater the unknown. The more mysteries 
solved, the richer the fundamental mystery. 
Iconoclasm is desirable, but only if new 
and more rational symbols can be erected to 
replace what is shopworn. Can we do it? 

It is not only orthodox religion, con- 
fronted with science questioning myths, that 
now calls attention to the value of long 
range foresight. Foresight is needed, for in- 


- stance, by capitalism, confronted with the 


awakened desire for equality and for all the 
freedom that society can bear; confronted 
also with the prospect of essentially costless 
energy all over the world; it certainly needs 
long range foresight. Also it is needed by 
socialism, faced with the diminution of the 
drive incited by the profit-and-power motive; 
also by the minority white race, face to face 
with a liberated majority with dark skins; 
also by the constructors of universal peace, 
confronted by the wolf that is in man and by 


the admitted joys of bloody combat; also by 
the new era educators and social doctors, 
confronted by stupid but entrenched philos- 
ophies of education and by the urgent “prob- 
lem of idle hours” in an economy where 
physical labor is increasingly less. 


Foresight can determine our future 


Foresight can make all the difference be- 
tween a deliberately successful world for 
man, and a chaotic existence that holds on 
to civilization by the skin of its vanishing 
teeth. 

I suggest, as others in their special areas 
have done, that we forthwith set up skill- 
ful bodies of unspecialized thinkers and 
specialized technicians for the single-minded 
purpose of evaluating progress and propos- 
ing steps that will smooth the advance— 
steps directed to the attainment of goals 
suited to the good of the whole human 
race. I visualize a council in continuous 
session, the recipient and evaluator of sug- 
gestions, always alert to the changing econ- 
omy and sociology, always aware of the 
interlacing of hard facts and tender aspira- 
tions. 

For economics and politics, such long 
range foresight panels exist, or might be 
evolved, in the United Nations organiza- 
tion (and elementary education is not out 
of its program). But in religion, social psy- 
chology, advanced education, and the preser- 
vation of the species, the field is open. 

Dr. Harold D. Lasswell has recently writ- 
ten: “I make the modest proposal that it is 
appropriate for political scientists, in com- 
pany with other scientists and scholars 
dealing with human affairs, to improve our 
procedures of continuous deliberation upon 
the potential impacts of science and tech- 
nology upon human affairs. . . . We can 
sustain continuing conferences ‘devoted to the 
examination of emerging developments. As 
fellow professionals we have special re- 
sponsibilities for giving thought to the ag- 
gregate effects of any special innovation.” 

It, indeed, would be a glory of our mid- 
century if they who are spokesmen for the 
progress of man in the year 2000 could look 
back to us and say: “There were wonderfully 
foresighted giants in those days.” 
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Love and learning 
(Continued from page 13) 


plains the common phenomenon of people 
who seem to know practically everything 
and apparently understand nothing—and of 
people who apparently know practically 
nothing, and yet seem to understand every- 
thing that is really important. The latter, 
although they and some of the clergy may 
not call it so, exemplify love to God and 
neighbor. Without this, The Preacher found 
from experience that the more he knew 
the less he understood, and he concluded 
rightly that the increase of such knowledge 
as he added up brings only increase of worry 
and of sorrow, and makes of all things hu- 
man only “vanity and a striving for the 
wind.” 

Perhaps I do not state this very well. 
Maybe you would prefer it from Paul: “If I 
- . . possess all knowledge . . . but have 
no love, I am nothing” and although “I 
can speak the languages of men and even 
of angels, but have no love, I am only a 
noisy gong or a clashing cymbal” (J Cor. 
13:1-3). Or perhaps you would prefer to 
take it from a thoroughly sophisticated and 
agnostic modern—if so, follow through the 
scintillating maze of Bertrand Russell’s mind 
to the conclusion “that what the world 
needs is ‘love, Christian love, or compas- 
sion’.” 

Why? Because, to quote a very “secular” 
historian, what one can see as the meaning 
of human life is what he hopes will prevail 
in the world. 

And what one hopes will prevail depends 
upon what he truly loves with his whole 
being. 

In this sense, the meaning of human life 
for a person hinges upon a kind of choice— 
the choice of what to love, of that to which 
he will totally commit himself. 

The Christian chooses to commit his life 
to God. Whether learned or not, he finds 
the over-all meaning of human life through 
the faith exemplified in Jesus of Nazareth, 
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in whom God was said to be “reconciling 
the world unto himself” (JJ Cor. 5:19). To 
him a world or a life impossible to recon- 
cile with God is meaningless. What he wills 
to prevail, therefore, is a world reconciled 
unto God, a world, that is, of justice, mercy 
and love. 

Finally then, for the reconciling of all my 
diverse American worlds, which represent 


the fragments of my own life—the world © 


of books and the world of work-a-day; the 
world of the learned and of the unlearned; 
the world of the Bible schools and of the 
universities—I might say with the author of 
Ephesians to the denizens of all of them, 
I pray that love may dwell in your hearts 
through faith; in order that you, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may have 
power to comprehend . what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which sur- 
passes knowledge, that you may be filled 
with all the fulness of God. 


The larger thought of God 
(Continued from page 14) 


“A new commandment I give you, that ye 
love one another.” I doubt if Jesus said just 
that. Love cannot be commanded. 

A religion of commandments, a religion 
whose final test is St. Peter’s entrance ex- 
amination, is a religion that has strong ele- 
ments of neurosis, a sad perversion of the 
“be ye not anxious” precept of its founder. 
This religion, to be sure, has tried ineffec- 
tually down the ages to curb western man’s 
perennial attempts to dominate his neigbors, 
his preoccupation with striving for the ex- 
ternals of life. 

I am suggesting that much of the ineffec- 
tiveness lies in the religion itself. A religion 
whose God is conceived of as a form of ex- 
ternal: compulsion must produce a domineer- 
ing, compulsive people, obsessed with a 
striving for power, sick with feelings of 
hostility and isolation. ; 
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The larger thought of God, the realization 
of the divine principle in one’s life and the 
progressive organization of life about it— 
this runs like a cool quiet stream alongside 
and beneath the history of western Chris- 
tianity. It has been everlasting water to 
many a saintly soul; often it has been what 
quiet mystics have known and sought to 
express. 

Without in any way minimizing real dif- 
ferences among religions, I find it true that 
the understanding of life as the realization 
of a divine principle found in every man is 
the theme of much in eastern religion. This 
is significant, for we have come to a time in 
history when we see that the thought of God 
is larger than the thoughts any one religion 
has had of Him. Indeed, the author of the 
hymn which is my text was one of a circle 
of liberal scholars of eastern religions, and 
the hymn voices his conclusions. 

We are coming to sense that there is in 
the East, along with much that we shall 
wish to modify, a fundamental sanity and 
serenity in close kinship to Jesus’ advice, 
“be ye not anxious.” The Hindus speak of 
man as “this Atman,” this spark or sample 
of The Brahman which is the Life beneath 
all, and through all, and in all. The Chinese 
poet says that man is “the individualization 
of God.” Now this mood of understanding, 
of appreciation, of wise acceptance, is also 
the mood produced by our growing psychol- 
ogy, which teaches us a sounder way of 
handling fundamental drives than their con- 
demnation and repression. 

I carry around with me these words of 
the late Rufus Jones: 


“The visible universe is for me a 
time-space manifestation of a deeper 
eternal world of Spirit with whom our 
spirits are kindred and with whom we 
have direct correspondence ... Re- 
ligion is the life of God slowly reveal- 
ing its beauty and extending its reign in 
the lives of men.” 


Building a mansion for the soul 


We are now building a more noble man- 
sion for the human soul. I do not see it as 
grandiose or prideful, because we build 
with newly-quarried materials. There is a 
greater and more genuine humility in the 
top scientists of our day than there ever 
was in people who spoke of man as worth- 
less, and then presumed that the Lord of 
billions of universes employed himself re- - 
cording their sins. There is a more under- 
standing and forgiving spirit in psycho- 
therapy than there ever was in a religion so 
ready and almost gleeful in passing its 
judgments of condemnation. There is more 
of magnanimity in the peoples of the world 
seeking to learn from one another, more 
hope for world unity there than there ever 
was or is in saying, “We have the truth.” 

In all this, I believe we shall love and 
respect more, not less, those great spiritual 
forebears of ours who, though confined or 
even misled by some concepts now out- 
grown, were, on their better side, truly 
giants of the soul, examples, and com- 
panions worthy of our love and honor. ‘ 

With them we shall find ourselves, in- 
deed, 

One in the freedom of the truth; 

One in the joy of paths untrod; 

One in the soul’s perennial youth; 

One in the larger thought of God. 
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Behind the news 
‘(Continued from page 17) 


phrase “religious training and belief” says: 
“Religious training and belief in this con- 
nection means an individual’s belief in a 
relation to a Supreme Being involving duties 
superior to those arising from any human 
relation, but does not include essentially 
political, sociological or philosophical views 
of a merely personal moral code.” The 
Nationalization Act of 1940 had this same 
definition. 

It is regrettable that the court didn’t re- 
call the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, where a 
definition of religion was supplied by Rev. 
Raymond B. Johnson, head of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. How fortunate if his 
definition had been used. He says: 

“I observe the universe in which I find 
myself and discover in it an orderly pro- 
cedure based on natural laws. I further 
examine the way it works for all living 
creatures and particularly note the develop- 
ment of man. It is religion when (1) lL 
conclude that the scheme of things makes 
sense, that it shows convincing evidence of 
purpose; (2) I realize the obligation upon 
me to contribute myself to the forwarding 
of this purpose; (3) I study myself and 
recognize my limitations and my potentiali- 
ties, and especially the presence of a spir- 
itual force within me; (4) I discover that 
associating myself with the spiritual force 
in the universe adds to my own power to 
make a contribution to it. I prefer not to 
say ‘God’ because there are so many varying 
definitions which could make for disagree- 
ment. Theists like myself can supply it in 
their minds. My religion is my philosophy 
of life, which determines my attitudes and 
actions. My religion is my orientation of 
me in the universe.” 

We haven’t yet turned to the chief source 
to which a jurist always looks for help in 
reaching a conclusion, namely previous 
court decisions. But this is a most un- 
reliable source in this instance, more than 
in most cases, because a court of law is 
not the right source for a definition of 
religion. The First Amendment saw to that. 
The tax judge confessed, “When religion is 
spelled out in the decisions of the federal 
‘and state courts, one finds it somewhat con- 
fused”. That puts it lightly. 

One decision, that of Berman vs. U. S., 
Ninth Circuit Court, was written into the 
record at this hearing. Berman was a con- 
scientious objector and the decision in his 
case is interesting for three reasons: (1) it 
defines religion, (2) it was not unanimous, 
and (3) it has hurt the feelings of responsi- 
ble ethical leaders. That decision declared 
that exemption from military service “by 
reason of religious training and belief is 
plain language. ..distinguishing between a 
conscientious social belief or a sincere de- 
yotion to high moralistic philosophy, and 
one based upon an individual’s belief in his 
responsibility to an authority higher and 
beyond any worldly one...Faith ‘which 
passeth all understanding’ carries on. The 
intellectually satisfying meditations of Mar- 
cus Aurelius do not suffice for the boy in 
the foxhole, under fire. His philosophy is 

not called upon in that agonizing hour, He 
goes directly to his God to bolster his 
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flagging strength and courage. There are 
those who have a philosophy of life and 
who live up to it (but) no matter how pure 
and admirable his standard may be, and 
no matter how devotedly he adheres to it, 
his philosophy and morals and concept of 
deity cannot be said to be religion in the 
sense of that term as it is used in the 
statute.” 

That particular decision was, of course, 
a poor choice, for it is well known that 
hundreds of courageous men, even under 
fire, have not been frightened into the ac- 
ceptance of traditional religion. Other hun- 
dreds of men and women have faced pain 
and despair and death with great resource- 
fulness in which there was no reliance upon 
supernaturalism as a crutch. 

All of us, I think, share the resentment 
some of the Ethical leaders have expressed. 
Furthermore the concept of such a God— 
the foxhole God—who inspires reverence 
only through fear, is so low and so limited 
as to be unworthy of an ethically sensitive 
person. 

An even more cutting decision which was 
written into the record was that of Mr. 
Justice Sutherland of the Supreme Court 
in the matter of Professor McIntosh of 
Yale, a conscientious objector. In that case, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland said, “We are a 
Christian people, according to one another 
the equal right of religious freedom; and 
acknowledging with reverence the duty of 
obedience to the will of God.” In my judg- 
ment this is a declaration that religious 
freedom belongs only to those who are 
within the Christian fold. 

I wish that instead of such decisions, there 
might have been cited the Supreme Court 
decision by Mr. Justice Jackson in 1943 in 
the case of West Virginia vs. Barnett. There 
Mr. Justice Jackson said, “If there is any 
one fixed star in the constitutional constel- 
lation it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in 
politics, nationalism, religion or other mat- 
ters of opinion, or force citizens by word 
or act to confess their faith therein.” 


Considering the apparent zeal shown by 


the court last summer for objectivity, it 
is unfortunate that he didn’t turn to what 
I would call the right dictionary, philoso- 
phers, clergymen, governmental acts, and 
court decisions. If he had, the tax would 
have been canceled. 
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Now you may well ask what difference 
does it make anyhow? There is a tendency 
in some liberal circles to ‘minimize the im- 
portance of the label “religious.” It seems 
to me that it makes a lot of difference. 

Some of the reasons that are given are, 
of course, quite incidental. In conversational 
talk there are references to possible tax 
bills for properties of Ethical societies 
wherever they may be, and then similar 
measures for other humanistic groups, some 
of which are Unitarian in affiliation. There 
are references to the implicit threat for any 
religious group which declines to confine 
itself to the narrow definitions of religion 
approved by such a court. There are ref- 
erences to the loss of the right of Ethical 
leaders to marry people. There are refer- 
ences on the other hand to the questionable 
advantage of being declared not to be a 
religion for thus there would be no law 
against spreading the tenets of the move- 
ment through the public schools. 

But there are other and larger and pro- 
founder conclusions at which we arrive in 
our more serious moments. 

One of these is that the cause of religious 
freedom must now be well established or 
else we shall lose it by default. This tax 
case is to be appealed and we have faith 
to believe that the decision will be reversed. 
Otherwise religion becomes by legal defini- 
tion, at least in Washington, only belief in 
and worship of the supernatural God of 
our fathers, and faith then can only look 
back since it will be limited to tradition. 

Another thing is that whether wittingly 
or otherwise, this case aids the campaign 
now being waged to make orthodox theistic 
religion the only approved religion. To this 
end we note the inclusion of “under God” 
in the flag salute, the stamping of “In God 
we trust” upon all our monies, the inclusion 
of prayers and other religious exercises in 
the public schools, the displaying of the 
Decalogue in the schools, the grading of 
pupils on the basis of theistic religious prac- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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tices, the expulsion of. science professors 
from college faculties because they don’t 
believe in God, and on and on and on. This 
downgrading of ethical integrity, helped by 
this court decision, is directly in line with 
such a campaign, although I trust not by 
intention. 

Another thing is that the state should 
recognize, by whatever merit it bestows 
upon any religious group, that the best kind 
of test for any religion is the kind of men 
and women it produces. By such a test the 
Ethical societies would come out near the 
top. So far as the state is concerned, any 
religion professed by such people should be 
recognized as very good religion, whether 
or not it involves prayers and worship. 

Someone once complained to Lincoln of 
General Grant’s drinking and Lincoln re- 
marked that if he could get hold of what- 
ever brand it was that fired Grant with 
courage and generalship, he would prescribe 
it for his other generals. So we might say 
that in a country that is blessed by the 
kind of religion which produces such up- 
right people and such good citizens, the 
least we can do is to recognize it as religion. 

A fourth thing is that we should recognize 
everywhere, especially in our courts of law, 
the rights of minority groups to define 
religion for themselves. In this tax case the 
court insisted that the only religion he 
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could recognize was the commonly ac- 
zepted kind. But surely truth does not 
depend upon a show of hands. If a defini- 
tion of religion depends on majority vote, 
we shall be seriously put to it to know what 
that definition might be, and if it could 
be determined, it would undoubtedly be 
a watered-down definition, wholly unsatis- 


factory to great numbers of people and 


thoroughly undemocratic. 

A fifth thing is that we should attempt, 
through our courts if necessary, to get at 
the intent of the Congress which made re- 
ligious groups exempt from taxation. What 
was on its mind? I am convinced it was 
not what the tax judge maintained, namely 
to assure exemption only to those who wor- 
ship a supernatural God. What they in- 
tended, I submit, was to assure the exemp- 
tion which they felt was due any one 
religion to all religions; or in other words, 
to sustain the plurality of faiths rather than 
to prefer any one faith. 

Finally we should apply to all groups 
asking for recognition as religions no test 
of doctrine. Let them define religion for 
themselves and then let the state, including 
the tax courts, judge them on the basis of 
their honor. If by their acts they trespass 
upon the laws—the health laws, the civil 
laws, the criminal laws—then let them be 
judged on their overt acts. 

If a country club by subterfuge tries 


to qualify as a religious sect, deny its 
claim on the grounds of the rule of 
honor. But if in honor and in good 


faith people are banded together for mutual 
benefit in right living, if they conduct meet- 
ings designed to inspire them to ethical be- 
havior, and Sunday schools to impart 
character values to their children, then 
regardless of their theology, which is their 
business and not that of any court, let us 
recognize them as truly religious though 
they make no act of worship and pray no 
prayer. 

I speak as one who by preference is a 
Unitarian minister and in no way connected 
with the Ethical movement. As such, I belong 
to a tradition in which each individual has 
defined his religion for himself, and I am 
glad to speak up for such a church which 
fosters the principles of freedom, brother- 
hood, moral integrity and the dignity of 
man; but most importantly, which respects 
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in all its members and in others the right 
of individual conviction. : 

Who shall define religion for me? I shall. 
Who shall define religion for you? You 
shall. Religion is a totally subjective matter. 

But more importantly I want religious 
freedom to be maintained under-a govern- 
ment that protects such subjective freedom 
and does not discriminate. I trust that very 
soon this freedom will be vindicated not 
only in this particular case, but in all our 
honorable endeavors. 


1.A.R.F., 1958—a preview 
(Continued from page 17) 


non-Christian religions could become parti- 
cipating members. It was only logical, given 
the tradition of free thought so precious 
to liberal religious Christians, that once 
having discovered the unities and universals 
in their own heritage, they would make 
contact with those in the non-Christian 
religions who had also discovered the same 
unities and universals. 

From August 9 through 13, 1958, repre- 
sentatives of I.A.R.F. member-groups from 
twenty-three nations and five continents 
will meet in congress on the campus of the 
University of Chicago to develop plans to 
bring to the attention of men everywhere 
the need for creating a universal frame of 
reference as a prerequisite to solving uni- 
versal human problems. Using the theme, 
“Today’s Religion Can Solve Today’s Prob- 
lems,” eminent representatives of the major 
world religions will suggest the nature and 
scope of a universal approach to the prob- 
lems of our age. 

In addition to the major theme speakers, 
there will be five workshop sessions in which 
the delegates will be inspired by a panel 
presentation to work out the universal ap- 
proach to five areas—e.g. philosophy and 
theology; world organization; technical as- 
sistance and mutual aid; education: and the 
arts. It is anticipated that the congress will 
be in a position to draft a representative 
statement which will place before the world 
the purpose and genius of those who be- 
lieve in religious liberalism and religious 
freedom. 

The invitation to hold the congress in 
the United States was extended by the two 
American member-groups: the American 
Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America. Responsibility for the 
formulation and implementation of the pro- 
gram is under the direction of a joint steer- 
ing committee, comprised of representatives 
of the two American member denomina- 
tions. 

In order to assure the success of the 
congress, the steering committee urges min- 
isters and church boards to develop plans 
for sending delegates to this meeting. It is 
hoped that provisions will be made in all 
churches for an adequate study of the role 
of liberal religion and the I.A.R.F. in the 
world community. 

It is important that religious liberals, who 
have come to see themselves as native sons 
of the Life Process, should implement their 
feeling of at-homeness in the universe with 
a corresponding feeling of at-homeness with 
the universal needs and aspirations of all 
men everywhere. Attendance at the 1958 
Chicago congress is a “must” for ministers 
and laymen who desire liberal religion to 
be an effective force in today’s world. 
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instance. Language pupils have pen pals in 
Germany, France, Spain, as well as England. 
Some of our more fortunate pupils go as 
exchange pupils to Germany, England, Ire- 
land, Sweden, and France. 

Older pupils follow the Great Decisions 
program each week, write articles for the 
newspapers on these questions. All ages see 
one or more educational movies a week on 
citizens of other lands. At Christmas they 
send CARE packages to these people. 

In school clubs they subscribe in large 
numbers for Scholastic, Time, U.S. News 
and World Report. The debating class par- 
ticipates almost weekly in inter-school de- 
bates on world questions. Required book re- 
ports are forsaking the old so-called classics 
for Inside Africa, Cry, the Beloved Country, 
The Good Earth, Voice of Asia. World news 
maps occupy large space on classroom bulle- 
tin boards. Every moderate-sized school has 
an exchange teacher from Europe, South 
America, or Asia each year. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Patton, not only have text- 
‘books taken a very small place in the mod- 
ern curriculum but also teachers, not a few 
of whom have studied abroad, and pupils 
are very much awake to world brotherhood. 

As a school librarian I see at least a 
thousand pupils a day, and believe me they 
have the deepest concern for Hungarian 
refugees, displaced Arabs, Israelis, the South 


African, as they do for the man across Main 
Street. If some outstanding event in one of 
these countries is in the news this morning, 
the excitement runs nearly as high as it did 
at the basketball game last night—MIRIAM s. 
THOMAS, Laconia, N.H. 


Reader plans to read 
Register more promptly 


To the Register: 


I hadn't read “What Rights Has an 
Atheist?” until I came across the note about 
it in Newsweek. (That is an embarrassing 
confession, from which we both might learn 
something. ) 

This article by A. Powell Davies is going 
to be read and quoted throughout the world 
for years to come. The logic it contains is 
simple, as all honest ideas are simple. Davies 
repeated himself about forty times—he had 
to. But what a marvelous job he did! 

From now on I promise to read the Reg- 
ister more promptly; come what may.— 
G. M. ATCHISON, Garden Grove. Cal. 


Legacies to churches could 
be used to aid fellowships 


To the Register: 


I have just received the Unitarian Signal 
of February. On Page 1 you report on fel- 
lowships: “ 17 (fellowships) appear 
to be within range of church status if finan- 
cial aid and leadership could be provided.” 


BEACON’S SUMMER BARGAIN SALE 


—— CHRISTIANITY: How It Came to 
Us; What It Is; What It Might 

Be by Charles Edwards Park. 

“In a deftly compact and extraordinar- 

ily readable book Dr. Park presents three 


aspects of Christianity.''—The Churchman. 
Published at $2.25. SALE PRICE $1.50. 
—— THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING by Robert 
Leet Patterson. 
This is the first full treatment of Chan- 
ning's thought—and his place in American 


intellectual history. Published at $4.50. 
SALE PRICE $2.25. 


—— AMERICAN APOSTLES TO THE 
PHILIPPINES by Arthur S. Pier. 


Biographies of twelve men prominent in 
the development of the Philippines—pro- 
viding a new understanding of the Islands 
and the people. *‘A chapter in our his- 
tory of which we and the Filipinos have 
a right to be proud.''—New York Times. 
Published at $2.50. SALE PRICE 75¢. 

—— ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Robert 
Richardson. 

A collector's item. Should be appre- 
ciated by all students of American history 
and collectors of Lincolniana. With a 

- facsimile reproduction of the autobiog- 


raphy in Lincoln's own hand. Published 
at $3.00. SALE PRICE $1.50. 


—— GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 
BIBLE. Edited by Mortimer 
Rowe. 

“Eminently useful both for devotional 
reading at home and as an introduction 
to the serious study of the Bible.'’—The 

n a Published at $3.00. SALE PRICE 


(Continued from reverse page) 


—— PRAYERS OF FAITH AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP, Edited by Mortimer 
Rowe and Dorothy Tarrant. 

Prepared primarily for the help of those 
who are responsible for conducting re- 
ligious services, but also a welcome aid 
to private devotion. A treasury of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian religious aspira- 


tion. Published at $2.25. SALE PRICE 75¢. 


—— ALBERT SCHWEITZER: A Vindi- 


cation by George Seaver. 

“A well-known student of Schweitzer 
answers in detail the criticism which John 
Middleton Murray leveled at Schweitzer 

. Seaver's reply is concise and well- 
documented.'’—Religious Book Club Bul- 
letin. Published at $2.00. SALE PRICE 95¢. 


—— ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE by T. V. Smith. 


Lincoln as a_ secular saint—a very 
stimulating study; a lively, learned, pro- 
vocatiye sidelight on Lincoln. Published at 
$1.75. SALE PRICE 85¢. 


—— SOCRATES by A. E. Taylor. 


Listed in the Classical Dictionary as one 
of the three standard sources on the sub- 
ject. Published at $2.50. SALE PRICE $1.50. 


—— THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE 
LIFE. The words of Jesus, se- 
lected from the Gospels by 


John Nollen. 


“Those looking for a dignified, hand- 
some, small book for a gift could not do 
better. The calligrapher is to be con- 
gratulated upon his readable, unorna- 
mented style which permits the words of 
Jesus to stand forth in all their appealing 
dignity and simplicity."’—Religious Book 
Club Bulletin, Published at $1.00. SALE 
PRICE 50¢. 


On Page 2 you report: “Legacies totaling 
more than $900,000 have been received by 
the Unitarian Church. .. .” 

Would it not be a good idea if churches 
with endowments could be encouraged to be 
“foster parents” to fellowships who are 
ready to become churches by giving loans 
to them at terms that could easily be met 
by new established churches? What better 
use could there be for their endowments? 

It would also help to establish a greater 
interest of churches in fellowships and knit 
the denomination closer together, especially 
if an effort is made to bring together 
churches and fellowships from different 
parts of the country. This, I think, is im- 
portant since most of our churches and their 
members are not sufficiently in contact with 
their fellow Unitarians. . 

What better return could any endowment 
fund bring than to help spread the “Uni- 
tarian gospel”?—-MARIANNE M. DOCTOR, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ballet pupil on cover 
of Register ‘ridiculous’ 


To the Register: 

What a ridiculous cover [March 1957] for 
the Christian Register: a ballet pupil! Also a 
picture in the last number. 

I hope in the future you will have pictures 
more appropriate to a religious magazine. 
Glamour magazines are all right in their 
place.— ELIZABETH W. COGGIN, Salem, Mass. 


— MAN’S HIDDEN SEARCH by 


Kenneth Patton. 

“Through ten short chapters . . . with 
the insights and values of the author's 
background in the arts, in sculpture, 
painting, poetry and musi¢, the pervad- 
ing world view is that of humanistic nat- 
uralism and religious universalism.''— 
U.S. Quarterly Book Review. Published at 
$2.50. SALE PRICE $1.25. 


—— ATTACK UPON THE AMERICAN 
SECULAR SCHOOL by V. T. 
Thayer. 


"A classic volume . . . Mr. Thayer's 
book is a significant contribution on the 
question of public policy concerning re- 
ligion in the schools.''—Christian Science 
Monitor. Published at $3.50. SALE PRICE 
$1.75. 


—— WORD TO JESUS by Jacob 
Trapp. 


"*A work of rarest quality . . . a series 
of brief meditations set forth in exquisite 
literary style and with profound spiritual 
insight."'"—John Haynes Holmes. Published 
at $1.75. SALE PRICE 95¢. 


—— ART OF STAYING SANE by 
Joseph Barth. With a foreword 


by Pierre Van Paassen. 

‘| think the book will be an inspiration 
to many men who do not find inspiration 
in most books on how to live well.’’— 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Published at 
$2.50. SALE PRICE $1.25. 


—— HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Edited by George H. Williams. 


This is an unusual contribution to his- 
tory . . . those who love American history 
will treasure this book.''—Christian Cen- 
tury. Published at $5.00. SALE PRICE $2.50. 
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—— WILL TO A FULLER LIFE by J. H. 
Badley. 

The author's point of view is that of 
emergent evolution regarded as a con- 
tinuous process of development from mat- 
ter to spirit. Published at $2.00. SALE 
PRICE 75¢. 

—— LATER GREEK RELIGION, Edit- 
ed by Edwyn Robert Bevan. 

“Selections from ancient writings. per- 
tinent to the time and subject treated, 


manifest uniformly a high degree of 
scholarship . .'—Virginia Quarterly 
Review. Published at $3.50. SALE PRICE 


$1.50. 
—— THE HUMAN TRADITION by 
H. S. Blackham. 


“Believing that Humanism is a valid al- 
ternative to both Christianity and Marx- 
ism, the author . makes a_ serious 
study of his tradition.''—Religious Book 
Club Bulletin. Published at $3.00. SALE 
PRICE $1.00. 

—— JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE by 
Arthur Bolster. 

An engaging biography about a Uni- 
tarian thinker of stature and a representa- 
tive man of his era—a contemporary of 
Channing, Emerson and Holmes. Published 
at $4.50. SALE PRICE $2.25. 

—— FREE CHURCHES AND CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY by Marion Brad- 
shaw. 

A critical view of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment and the World Council of Churches. 
“This is a greatly needed book.''—Chris- 
tian Century. Published at $3.50. SALE 
PRICE $1.25. 

—— THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION by 
R. Freeman Butts. 

A history of the relationship of religion 
end education in the United States from 
Colonial days to the 20th century struggle 
for separation of church and school and 
state. Published at $3.50. SALE PRICE 
$1.75, 

—— CLASSICS OF RELIGIOUS DE- 
VOTION by Henry J. Cadbury, 
Beryl D. Cohen, F. M. Eliot, 
Perry Miller, Willard L. Sperry, 
and John Wild. 


“Interesting, fair, penetrating interpre- 
tations of six classics of Judaism and 
Christianity."'—The Annals of the American 
Academy. Published at $3.00. SALE PRICE 
$1.50. 

—— LOUIS CRAIG CORNISH: Inter- 
preter of Life, by Frances E. F. 
Cornish. 

‘Mrs. Cornish has given us an admir- 
able account of the life and work of her 
lote husband . . . moving and entertain- 
ing.''—Harvard Divinity School Bulletin. 
Published at $2.00, SALE PRICE 75¢. 

——- THE URGE TO PERSECUTE by 

A. Powell Davies. 
“Striking analysis of ‘subversive inactivity’ 
in this country. . . . Here is a book that's 
co boot for the complacent and balm for 
the sick at heart.''"—N.Y. Post. Published 
ot $2.75. SALE PRICE $1.25. 
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— — WIT AND WISDOM OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, Father and 

Son. Edited by Lester Denonn. 
Unforgettable epigrams and apothegms 

from the writings of the great Oliver Wen- 

dell Holmes and his illustrious son, famous 


for 30 years as a Supreme Court Justice. 
Published at $3.00. SALE PRICE $1.50. 


—— WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING: 
Apostle of the Free Mind by 
David Edgell. 


A major contribution about the great 
nineteenth century Unitarian leader, who, 
at his death, was one of the most famous 
men of his day. Published at $4.00. SALE 
PRICE $2.00. 

— HERALDS OF A LIBERAL FAITH. 
Volume IV. ‘The Pilots.’’ by 
Samuel A. Eliot. 

“This volume of biographical sketches 

. proves how much more interesting 
than movements are the men and women 
who make them.'’—Hibbert Journal. Pub- 
lished at $4.50. SALE PRICE $2.00. 

—— CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM OF 
1648. Edited by H. W. Foote. 


“Historical addresses . . . in which the 
distinctive principle of Congregational 
church government were first clearly set 
forth on American soil.''—Interpretation. 
Published at $1.50. SALE PRICE 75¢. 

—— THE JEFFERSON BIBLE. Intro- 
duction by Henry Wilder Foote. 


Printed in two colors on quality 
paper. 

A beautiful edition of the well-known 
“Jefferson Bible’'—the basic ethical mes- 
sage of Jesus in his own words, without 
editorial interpretation. Published at $2.75. 
SALE PRICE $1.95. ; 

—— AMERICAN LIBERTY AND ‘NAT- 


URAL LAW’ by Eugene Gerhart. 


An examination of the fundamental con- 
flict between the Papal view of ‘‘natural 
law" and the historical American position, 
with a 14-page introduction by Roscoe 
Pound. Published at $3.00. SALE PRICE 
$1-50. 

—— MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH 
by Duncan Howlett. 

“The author believes that a reconcilia- 
tion between humankind and the ‘church’ 
will come about, not through a return to 
the old faith . . . but by the fulfillment of 
the hopes and aspirations of man the in- 
stinctive worshipper and dreamer.''—Re- 
ligious Book Club Bulletin. Published at 
$3.50. SALE’ PRICE $1.50. 


—— VOICES OF LIBERALISM | 


Duncan Howlett, Dana M. Greeley, 
David Rhys Williams, Everett Moore Baker, 
John Haynes Holmes, Harry Meserve and 
other outstanding Unitarian spokesmen 
state their case for liberal religion. Pub- 
lished at $2.00. SALE PRICE $1.00. 
—— PRAYERS OF ASPIRATION by 


Jay William Hudson. 

“Anyone looking for directness in 
prayer and freshness in praying . . . can 
ill afford to neglect this treasury of re- 
sources.''—Crozer Quarterly. Published at 
$1.00. SALE PRICE 50¢. 


BEACON’S SUMMER BARGAIN SALE . . . ending August 15, 1957 


e This order form must be used. Additional order forms are 
available by writing to the Beacon Press. 
gle prices are net. No further discounts will be 


e All purchases are outright. No book may be returned for 
exchange, credit, or refund. 

e When stock of a title is exhausted, payments for that title 
will be refunded promptly. 


e@ ALL ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY PAYMENT, POSTAGE WILL BE PREPAID. “ 


—— VERBA CHRISTI 


The classic words of Jesus in a unique 
arrangement. . . the Greek text is given 
on the left-hand pages and the English on 
the right, for easy comparison. Published 
at $1.50. SALE PRICE 50¢. 

—— WIT AND WISDOM OF DEWEY 


Edited by A. H. Johnson. 
“All of his (Dewey's) major writings have 
been sifted to find the gems in this book. 
‘ Published at $2.50. SALE PRICE $1.25. 
—— FREEDOM MOVES WEST: A 
History of the Western Unitar- 
ian Conference by Charles Lyt- 


tle. 
“The candor of dedicated scholarship 

and the zeal of participant concern com- 
_bine in Dr. Lyttle’s story of the Western 
Conference of the Unitarians.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. Published at $3.75.. SALE PRICE 
$2.00. 

——- CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM FA- 
THERS. Edited by George Mar- 
shall. 


“The reader seeking information about 
the Pilgrims and their church will find it 
here in readable form.'’—Crozer Quar- 
terly. Published at $1.50. SALE PRICE 75¢. 

——AREOPAGITICA and Other 
Tracts by John Milton. 


Everything which needs to be said 
about censorship—John Milton's classic 
statement to the English Parliament’ in 


1644. Concise notes are offered as an aid' 


to fuller understanding of the texts. Pub- 
lished at $1.50. SALE PRICE 50¢. 
—— THE UNITARIAN WAY OF LIFE 


by R. Lester Mondale. 

A. stimulating statement of Unitarian 
beliefs comprising a series of addresses 
delivered in the Kansas City Unitarian 
Church and here reprinted by popular de- 

mand. Published at $1.00. SALE PRICE 50¢. 
—— HELLENISM AND THE MODERN 
WORLD by Gilbert Murray. 


“As a distillation of the professor's 
thought on how Grecian culture came to 
be and why it persists, this little book is 
200 proof nectar.""—Chicago Tribune. 


Published at $1.50. SALE PRICE 75¢. 
(Continued on reverse page) 


Please use entire page as your order 
form—clearly indicating in the allotted 
space the books you want. Your can- 
celed check is your acknowledgment 
of this order. Please allow 30 days for 
delivery. 


Beacon. Press, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


| enclose check/money order for 
$........ Please send books checked 
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